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“THE LADY” says:— 


‘Salt Regal is in the form of a white powder, but when mixed with water it 
assumes a rosy tint, and not only purities the water but develops ozone, such as may 
be breathed on a mountain top. For sick headache it is a certain cure, and so 
refreshing and invigorating are its qualities that no family should be without it, 
nor should any individual omit taking at least a weekly draught.” 


‘Has attained a high reputation.” — The Analyst. 


‘Free from all those impurities which mar so many of our saline laxatives.”"— 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine’. 


SALT REGAL 


Purifies the System, Clears and Beautifies 


the Complexion, 


Imparting NEW LIFE and VIGOUR. It prevents and 
relieves DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHE, FLATULENCE, 
and all kindred stomachic irregularities. 


[SALT REGAL 


is a Sure Remedy against CHOLERA, DIPHTHERIA, corrects 
all ERRORS OF DIET, and for its marveilous RECUPERA- 
TIVE POWERS is absolutely unrivalled, as is testified by the 
enormous Sale it has attained, both at home and abroad. 


Insist upon having SALT REGAL, and refuse all subetitutes. 2'9 of all Chemists ' 
or by post from the Manager, 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Y MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


PRIZES value over £600. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. 


Competiters not to be over 17 years of age. 
. these Monthly Competitions commenced on August Slat, and will be followed by others on 
“h, October 31st, November 80th, December 31st, &c., &c., until further notice. 
- no element of chance in these Competitions, the winning of ‘a prize depending entirely on the 
tine ead trouble taken to collect the plight icorry 
Competitions are held every month, 80 failure in one does not discourage but stimulates to a fresh effort. 


PRIZES walue over £600. 
60 Silver caylee Lever Watches value £4 4s. each. 
100 Silver Keyless Wetones value 30s. each. 
8 Tricycles and 8 Safety Bicycles. 

B=XTRA PRIZES. 
Unsucressful Competitors who have sent in not less than % “ Coupons” will receive, free of cost and 
tage paid. a facsimile SY greg: (size 164 in. by 114 in.) of ee rs ting by W. P. Frith, R.A., exhibited in the 

The Daily Teleg: 


al Academy, 1889, and mamed by us ‘So Clean.” vopks July 11th, 1889, says of it:— 
charming little picture.", When thie picture is out of print others will take its place. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. 23,000 Prizes of Ss. each. 


m:. of Winners of each Month's Competition will be advertised in 
IT BITS’ and “ ANSWBRS"” the third week of the month following. 


Send full Name and Address on Post-card for Rules to 


VER BxUS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, near BIRKENHEAD. 


Purchasers, see that you Bet . Sunlight Sosp Wrapper with each 


BEWARE !! 


Do not allow other Soaps, said to a the same 
the “Sunlight Soap,” to be palmed off upon you. 
you do, you must expect to be disappointed. 


REAL © bh 
CHINESE LH a //4 (4 
.ouse Decoration, for Renewing Faded Furniture, for 
Bric-a-Brac generally, there is re ching to equal it. 


est and Cleanest to Work. Has no Smell. Dries in 5 Wiauies. 


D-CHOW ENAMEL I8 SIMPLY PERFECT. Made in 
the Art Colours, and each colour is intermixable. 
‘Foo. CHOW OAK and MAHOGANY ERAMELS are scarcely 
shable from the real-wood.. As @ Floor Stain or Varnish they 


The following is one out of the many testimonials received : 


s Plaster acts like magic in relieving all | 
an Peeters Mind soon cures the most obstinate * London Hospital, Whitechapel Road. 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially uscful for reducing “Gentlemen, “y lease send me arother box of your 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the Corn Plaster, as ] must say that I have been wonderfully 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have benefitted by it. I had suffered for years with painful 
been cured, some of whom had suffered for fifty yeats Bunions on the great toe joints, but for six months before 
without being able to get relief from any other remedy. 1 rote w ee RA GL fees pn tes month's 

e asimmediate application oO vaste ree from pain, 
A trial of a small box is earnestly oe e ath walk comfortably, and wear my usual boots and ahaea, 


qualled. TheGold, gPeryar as gag eg simp. savalusbia, >> Ls ‘ an 
An ne equal to Leaf Gilding. Baths it is made in & m8? ‘ mee | ‘clief is sure. I can also speak very highly of your Anodyne Cooling 
ries uarine, and Cerulean Blue. GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, ! i 4 : BOXES, 1s. 14d., BY ALT, CHEMISTS. Lotion for allaying the inflammation of Corns and 
ROW Soo 1% i , Bumons. oom truly, ae M. A. Rassom, 
EL sold everywhere in 64. and 1s. Tins, or three , re R 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, ‘To Messrs. Beetham and Son.’ 
oF ire om the Manufacturers, D. MACPHERSON & CO., he oy it 3 ay SREP 
MANCHESTER. nS | ea ‘ M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


(ITE FOR PATTERN wane. POST FREE. 


our QUA a Marvelfous COLLECTION of AUTUMN 


TTER or f 
INTER DNEGG soe GED nan tA adage The Assortment fpeludes oF oe tr arlacies of PLAIDS, OHEG HECKS, i’cueviore, DIAGONALS, and FANCY HOMESPUNS, 


ou L and FRIEZE FINI MATERIALS, PLAIN Fo eERG 
LADIES, ‘Nadas: write AT. ONCE for PATTERNS, sent POST FREE on “approval. 


— Sonne say apne Geen The All- Wool ‘ CENTURY ’SERGES 


| 
| 
| of Texture and Moderate Priog BTAINABLE for Boys’ and Girls! Clothing, 


(PURE INDIGO DYE), the Best MAKE 0. 
its and Ladies' Costam 
Gentlemen's Suits an See ce ae 


DU ABILITY. 
UNSURPASSED fern PATTE 


act AE MELT AERICES. MT ANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


all Ordars over 
Co.'s 2 ae “The girl : : 
"on all’ patterns 3 eens withou t which nothing BRADFORD, WORKSHIRE. REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 
se Sell's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street. London, £.G 


1 Please Mention “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” 
and be sure and Address in full, THE 


ane 


All communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement De artment, “Pearson's Weeki 
Publishing and Editorial Offices :—Temple C jambers, Temple Avenue, E 


\ 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 


We are prepared to supply clergymen with two packets of 
FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS for gift and test among 
sick poor parishioners. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon, value £312 10s. 

We are prepared to supply 100,000 of the general public with 

unples of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS, gratis and post free. 

We are prepared to pay the postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), 
value £4,166 133. 4d. 


A WORD OF ADVICE. 


Don't write for the samples simply because we offer them free of 
charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertisement 
through to the end, and then decide whether you or yours need or 
would be benefited by the use of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TAB- 
LETS. We do not pose as philanthropists. ‘This is a business offer. 
We have an article that we know, from severe tests and from results 
achieved, will sell on its merits if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur 
is the oldest. the best, aud safest remedy for the blood, for the skin, 
for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. FRAZER'S 
SULPHUR TABLETS are composed of sulphur incorporated with 
cream of tartar and other curative ingredients. ‘They are much 
more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. Tins has been 


iH wy > - 
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Sot ee Oct. 4, 1890. 


WHY DO WE GIVE THE SAMPL: 5 


This is what people ask us. We reply because thos: . 7 
for the samples afterwards buy packets of FRAZER'S S| lp 
TABLETS by post from us, or obtain them from chemist-. 
medicine vendors. People likewise recommend and keep t), 
by them. The consequence is that we sell several huts - 
packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly growing. This i. a 
merit. The public have shown discrimination, and thi: Me 
appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this wu 
case that we were led to incur this risk. 


“pO I NEED THEM? 


If you have rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the deconi 
poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing the dis: . 

If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, ». 
simple laxative, as suitable for children (in smaller dos. 6 
adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. ‘They relieve the con 
venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 

If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impuri: ah, 
Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood poisons causing th = 
and expel them out of the system. 

If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have: “4 


proved time and again, They are liked. Men favour them, women curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from i: ‘ 
hail them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as and free them from obstruction and disease taint, ‘Ti... 
confectionery. They benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative «scotch ” where they do not kill the disease principle from 1. 


as they are safe and agrecable. which causes Eczema and other diseases. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE! 


Write ns a letter or postcard, naming Pearsoy’s Weekty, and we will send you samples of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS sri: 
‘They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, Complexion, Rheumatism, and Constipation. They are put up in pont 


and post free. 
Sole Proprietors— 


price 1s. 14d. (post free 1s. 3d.), and are for sale by most Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


FRAZER & CO., 11, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR! 


OUTRAGED NATURE. —She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is 
that nature is only conquered by obeying her. For the means of prevention, and for preserving health by natural means, use ENO'S “Ji. | 
Its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body 1 
universally known, no family would be without it. 


THE HOME RULE PROBLEM. —In the political world Home Rule means negotiable ballast. ‘In the sanitary wor. i 
the whole metropolis upwards of 20,000 lives are still yearly sacrificed, and in the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 °. 
gross causes which are preventible. : England pays not less than £24,000,000 per annum (that is to say, about three this 
of poor rates) in consequence of those diseases which the science of Hygiene teaches how to avoid (‘‘and which may be prevented ”).—CHabwici. 

PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 
\ WHAT MIND CAN GRASP THE LOSS TO MANKIND, and the misery entailed that these figures reveal? \\'..” 
| the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, ns untimely death! to say nothing of the im: 
of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 

HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—« After suffering for nearly two and a half years from sever: ! 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a frien i cs) 
‘FRUIT SALT, and before I bad finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, aud now Lam restored to my usual health; abe sn | 
that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Rost. Humpuniys, Post Otfice, Larrasford.” 

‘EGYPT, CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three occasions bert: attacked by fever; on the first ove | 
hospital six weeks. The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of ver vac tee FRUIT SALT, to which Lows! = 5 
health, at the very least. if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me io udu nis testimony to the already overwhelrit 
samo, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.— Believe me, Sir, gratefully yours + Corpora, 19th Hussars, May 25, Iss. 

The value of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Curope, Asia, Af-.ca America, and Australia, proves it. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—«A new invention is brought before the public... snanands success. A score of abomi 79 
are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original cicssiv enon thos. eveive the public, and yet not so es. 05% 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channei. could not fa-' .o secnre reputation and profit.” — ADAMS. 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT BALT. Without it nou have hern «posed on by @ worthless imitation, BOLD BY ALL (i 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Teo FAY GIVEN AWAY — 


Ask for (BELLHOUSE’S) PAV ENT | A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF THE 


BEAUTIFUL REVERSIBLE 
WITH EVERY 6d. AND Is. ! 


PEKIN The Improved Pills cure Stoutness JOHN BOND? 
Anti-Rheumatic P Ss |CRYSTAL PALACE 0H 


rmanently — N&veR Fair. Send particu- anne 
thn and 26. 4/6, or 10;6 to P MEDAL MARKING ‘Nh. 
TOW E L DR. CAMERON 
x - | Imperial Mansions, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ah 
No Beiroom or Bath-room should be witnout these ; 
‘owels. AT Size about 60 by 84 inches, in Fo 
rely c a rm 2 words from 
Size about 21 by 45, No. 1quality, 26 cach. No. 2quality, 4 /9 ne Mngt None 9 Hepes i £10 PRIZE.—ipcedanw. ena 


Geach. ‘Vo be obtained through all lending drapers. Also this month at 4/9 each. The answer at once, enclosing 1/-. In addition to 

the ELECTRIC LUNG AND CHEST PROTECTOR. No. 1 tre made from wa te silke, | giving £10 prize, every competitor be pre- ore ickel Sh¥te 
Qualiny Bile cs 16; Vouble, ¥- cae’: Ne. 4 Quality, EACH. collected in the ills, and | sented with one of Mason's Patent Wonderful Gann, with aie ol. 
Single, 24; Double, 4/6 cach. Prevenutive und Cure for | pograge woven into Artistic Rugs, | 1/- Luncheon Cases, beautifully fitted with stamps. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Indigestion, Lire» Cumplaints, dc. bright and hand compartments and drawers for the reception 
Write for Circulars containing Copy of Press Opinions and | 6d. EXTRA. i lt Ian age a of tood. Post free with result. Address-— 
Testimonials, and fall particu’ars, to the thoroughly serviceable in wear, suitable for | J. J- Mason, Advertisement Department, 
ANTI-RIZEUMATIC COMPANY. 9, MARSDEN SQUARE, | Travelling Wraps, Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa No. 6, Lincoln. 
MANCHESTER. Rugs, Portieres, Curtains,and other decorative 

purposes. Satisfaction guaranteed or cash EVERY HOUSE SHOULD CORTAIN 


BUY ONLY MUSIC! MUSIC! MUSIC eee ees consscoa exw. ZACCHO'S TABLET. 


7%, ane 
CA aN 4 
Registeren diade Mark, 


T RIDGES 


Excels all others for Infants Rio 


The Secret of Accom a OUR for 18/-; Cnrriage 1/3 extra. 


Ca —3 1) panying Song or Hymn SIX for 26/6; Carriage paid. _ DISINFECTANT. = a 

. ‘ is wy une (in different keys)w: Remember the stock is limited, and those a "g FEMALS. P:t 

\ & aoa ROTLCTORS : (a only a few hours’ ractice who appreciate a bargain that is atonceiboth SELF ACTING. DR. ROCK a ara ee Rel 
2 revealcd by GOODABAD'S | wecrul had ornamental should lose no time | Provents contagion from Cholera, Typhus, | The most Effec : 


1s 
esalgsse 


2 COPYRIGHT ARRANGE- ] jn sccurin: a few of these beautiful PEKIN | Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, &c. Nothing ever stands! 
not @ Mechanical Arrange- | again. Cheques and Postal Orders payable to Drives away Insects of all kinds. THE MOST DELICAl! : 
“ment. Further particulars OHN N BLE oe 3 ae pes 
er. under cover, 1d. ¢xttt. 
a J. GOODHEAD, J oO 9 HO & CO. direct from the UNIV) 1*) | 
ES : - 
All communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Deportment, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers Temple Avenue 


AAG : MEANT. Price 1/6 Thisis | RUGS, as such a chance may never occur | NoSprinkling. No Fumigating. ‘No Trouble. | tasteless, and QUIT! 
9 Sold by all Chemists, or sent direct for 1s. | ie. 19d., 28. 9d., and 4s. (0). 11 
BLAKEY'S, (Me mn. : 
_— ‘ ZACC . bye rire 
© | 88, Stockton St., Moss aide, Manchester. | THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. | 1, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. | 19 & 91, Queen Victor's 


Y I FREE 


“ 


’ 


Vou. I.—No. 11. 


— 


TrameuissioN 4T 
Booz Barns. 


NOTICE. 


We shall be very happy to send specimen copies to 
uny newsagent or reader who thinks that he can use them to 
udtuntage, also to post contents bills every week to any 
agent who will display them. 


A SIMILAR CASE. 

Jack, I hear you have gone and done it, 
Well, I know most tcllows will; 

Went and tried it once myself, sir, 
Though you see I'm single still. 

And you met her—did you tell me? 
Down at Brighton last July, 

And resolved to ask the question 
Ata soirée? So did I. 

I su you left the ball-room, 
Wi its musio and its light; 

For they say love's flame is brightest 
In the darkness of the night ; 

Well, you walked along together, 
Overhead, the staglit sky ; 

And I'll bet—old man, confess it— 
You were frightened. So was I. 


So you strolled along the terrace, 

Saw the summer moonlight pour 
a ae on er’ be rs 

8 they on the shore ; 

Till at lak ma gathered courage, 

When you saw that none were nigh— 
Did draw her close and tell her 

That:you loved her? So did I. 


Well, I needn't ask you further, 
And I’m sure I wish you joy ; 
Think I'll wander down and see you 
When you'te marricd—eh, my boy ? 
When the honeymoon is over, 
And you're settled down, we'll try— 
What? What's tbat you say—Rejected ? 
You rejected? So wasI. 


Se 
POWERFUL ACTING. 


Tue little old theatre at Albany, New York, has been 
made the. scene of niany cifrious theatrical stories. 
On one occasion, Mr. Edwin Forrest, the American 
tragedian, then a young man, and more famous for his 
muscle than his genius, gave a tremendous display of 
eally powerful acting. He was supposed to represent 
Roman warrior, and to be attacked by six minions of 
a detested t t. 
At the rehearsals Mr. Forrest found a great deal of 
fault with the supers who played tho minions. 

They were too tame. ‘hey didn't lay hold ot him. 
hey wouldn't go in as if it were a real fight. 
Mr. Forrest stormed and threatened; the supers 
ulked and consulted. At longth their leader inquired, 
D his local slang: 
“Yer want this to be a bully fight, eh ?" 
“TI do,” re Mr. Forrest. 
eo right," rejoined the leader, and the rehearsal 
nue is 
In the evening the little theatre was crowded, and 
ir. Forrest’ was enthusiastically received. When the 
ghting scene occurred, the great tragedian took the 
Pentre of the and the six minions entered rapidly 
nd deployed in skirmishing order. 

t the cue, “Seize him,” one minion assumed a 
pusilistic attitude, and struck a blow straight from the 
noulde: the prominent nose of the hero ; 
bother him ‘about six inches from the moge bY 
well-directed kick, and the others made ready to r 
for a decisive tusale. 
eee sagt Mx. Forsent stood astounded, his broad 
‘a mee is great eyes flashing fire, his 
uray 3 ES colmsans upon the stage. ce 

, at the 


honted “Help!” at the top of his voice ; 

called, before See cartels en Se 
‘the applauding sudicuce, who 
\ a affaic ou at tho piece, aud 
leudidly.” 
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THE DISCREET YOUNG MAN. 


WueEn Colonel Macquire’s wife engaged a new cook 
it was specifically stated that she was not to have 
any men hanging about the kitchen. She held to the 
agreement for three or four nights, and then the family 
discovered that she hada follower. He came ly 
every night after that, and three or four nights ago 
the Colonel was at the back waiting for him. When 
the young man appeared, the Colonel threw a whole 
iceberg into his tones as he inquired, “ Well, sir, did 
you come here to see anyone?” 

“T did,” was the calm reply. 

‘In love, are you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ With whom ?” 

“ Sarah, the cook.” 

“Ob, I didn’t know but yr loved one of my 
daughters,” sneered the Colonel. 

‘No, I don’t at present,” said the man, as he 
seemed to catch a sudden idea, ‘‘ but the thing hasn't 
gone so far with Sarah but what I might b: off in 
case you had something better upstairs for me.” 

Sarah doesn’t work there any more, but the Colonel 
won't get over his fit of madness for several weeks yet, 


— 
RATHMELL-IN-ENGLAND. 


A swat village in Yorkshire is commonly known 
throughout the neighbourhood as Rathmell-in. England 
—a curious desi ion, which is thus explained. The 
village fe 0a the banks of the Ribble, which is subject 
to sudden floods. At these times the “ ings,” or low- 
lying lands on the river's edgo, are often quite sub- 
merged. 1 ago haymaking was going on 
merrily in the thmell “ ings,” and one of the men of 
the nue partook too freely of the good things 

rovided. 

: Towards evening he fell asleep in a haycock, and was 
left behind by his companions when they returned 
home for the night. Heavy rain came on; the river 
suddenly overflowed its banks, and tho haycock floated 
some miles down the valley. A neighbouring farmer 
found it the next morning stranded in shallow water, 
with the haymaker still asleep on it. He awoke him 
and asked his name. 

“Tommy Johnson,” was the reply. 

“What,” said the farmer, ‘Tommy Johnson, of 
Ratlmell ?” 

“ Ay,” said the haymaker, rubbing his eyes. ‘“‘ Tommy 
Johnson, of Rathmell-in-/nglund.” 

Beholding himself surrounded by a broad expanse of 
water, aud missing the familiar objects of home, he had 
evidently concluded that he must have been floated to 
some foreign strand far from his native vale. Since 
that day the name of “ Rathmoll-in-England” has 
clung to Tommy’s native villago. 


SS 


Tu grand scramble for the appointments under the 
municipal officers, says a San Francisco paper, has just 
begun, and one of then: has already hung this sign in 
his office: ‘* Lady applicants for clerkships will please 
wee) in the ante-room as the Recorder suffers greatly 
from rheumatism, which damp feet will bring on.” 


THE PRIZE FOR PEOPLE WITH 
PLENTY OF NAMES 

has been won by 7 

MISS MARIE GEORGE ETHEL VICTORIA EVE 

EUGENIE BEATRICE CLEOPATRA CORDELIA 


WARRISS, 
18, VERNON STREET, 
BOLTON, 
LANCASHIRE. 


We had no other application fr%o @ person who could 
boast of ten names. One competitcr had nine, and theré 
were scores with six, seven, or eight. 

The genuineness of Miss Warriss’s claim is established 
beyond a doubt by the testimony of Mr. Simpson Cooper, 
Superintendent Registrar of Births for the Bolton District, 
from whom we have a certificate that it appears as given 
above in the register book in his posaossion, 


BwreReD at 
Srationzns’ Hatt. 


Prick Onze PENNY. 


A FASHIONABLE woman, reading that a tunnel cost 
£200 a , declared, with emphasis, that she'd 
“havea pattern off that piece if she had to pawn 
the last cup in the pantry to raise the money.” 

i 

An author reads his latest farce to the ofa 
theatre, who listens sadly without sa: a pas The 
author says, ‘‘ I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that at joke I have written—‘ Here the Duke 


oo 


er: “He does, eh? Lucky Duke.” 


““ Waar is the difference between an orphan and the 
roprietor of a orama ?”’ inquired an apparently 
less person the other day, and before any answer 
could be vouchsafed, he continued, ‘‘ Because the orphan 
has no pa-nor-a-ma and the pi pes has.” 
Then he disappeared roun corner. 
————Es 


Wen Van Amburgh’s circus was in Belleville, a fow 
years ago, the tent was blown down in a squa!l, and 
about forty ns injured. Some time after Van 
Amburgh visited Belleville again with bis show, aud 
advertised that he would issuo free tickets to thosc 
injured in the blow-down of thirteen ycars before ; but, 
alas, for the merciless ravages of timo, only 320 of tle 
forty survived to apply for the complimentaries. 

—.fe-—___ 

Samson, the door-kecper of an apartment louso iu 
which Mr. and Mrs. Robinson occupy a flat, is not 
treated by their cook with tho deference which be 
thinks due to his on. 

One morning when, at the going up and down of tlie 
coal-scuttle, son had been worsted in a wordy 
encounter, his wounded dignity could stund it vo 
longer, Stopping Mr. Robinson on tho front stairs, lic 
complained to him of his sharp-tongued servant. 

¢t Samson wished to say was that the sir! 
assumed as much authority as if she were one of the 
ladies of the house. What he did say was this :— 

‘““Mr. Robinson, that girl of yours has ordered we 
about, an’ yclled at mo down the lift shaft, au’ blowed 
me an’ jawed me until you'd have thought it was Mrs 
Robinson herself!" : 


RESULT OF THE FIRST CANVASSING 
COMPETITION. 


ContrpErtxG how much one hears of bad times nowadays 
it is astonishing to find how easily it is possible to make ao 
little money. The first notice of the Canvagsing Prizes iu 
the issue dated Septemher 20, has resulted in our receiviug 
but three applications for them. ; 

The first prize of £1 goes to :— 
MR. FRED. SHACKLEFORD, ; 
50, RUPERT STREET, 


. READING, 
who forwarded twenty notices. ° 
The second prize of 10s. to :— 
MR. G. F. C. LUDBROOK, 
HODDESDON, 
HERTS 


who forwarded fourteen. 
The third prize of 6s. to :— 
MR. F. W. MOORE, 
2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
DENNISTOWN, 
GLAsGow, 
from whom ten were received. 

For the fourth prise of 4s. there is no claimant. 

These gentlemen seem to us to have earned the respective 
sums that have been sent to them pretty easily. A sovereign 
is good pay for inducing twenty people to purchase a paper 
which, without egotism, we may fairly call the best penny- 
worth published in its class of literature. 

We cannot but believe that thousands of our readers 
would have considered 4s. an adequate return for recom. 
mending this paper to the notice of a friend. 

Readers should bear in mind that they are not asked to 
spend any maney.on, the chance of getting it back again, 
but that liberal remuneration is offered for services they 
may render in introducing » new paper to friends, 


- THE DIAMOND WIDOW. 
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Suitors had perbaps taken the hint; at any rate, 
the I)iamond Widow, and nono of 


i gallant and serseegey major, nor the cynical 
clubman, Tom Crooket, nor guileless curate, nor 


distinguishing himself, save in the 
remunerative fields of hosting. ten polo, and such 

ve, even in this degene- 
for no ground for hope, but plants it in 


Vandecouter took os wotoabie a as 


ycepsciousness. 
“ You're not a bit the worse without them, mum,” ashe 


observed. 

The dinner bell rang. : ae 

“Dear me, is it so late ?” exclaimed the fair widow. 
pas I ought to lock thom up again. Never 
mind, I'll lock the door, and the windows are fast.” 

“ And you can leave Fido here to watch them, mum,” 
added the maid. ‘‘ He's as safe as a policeman. 
you please, num—=—=" 

“Well? Have you anything to say to me? = I'm in 
a hurry.” 

“ Only that I was a- cing to get married, mum—me 
and Jobn the . His uncle has: left him a bit of 
property. go I'll have to leave you, mum.” 

“Ab. Well, I shall be sorry to part with — 
Dorothy. Ihope John will make you a good hus- 
band,” 

“Thank you, mum. I think a deal of him.” 

“That's right. You must tell me more about it 
another time. Now I must go.” 

Before deere room Dorothy called Fido to the 
dressing-table, showed him the necklace, and mado 
him a he understood. Then she preceded 
Mrs. Vandecouter out of the room, and the widow 
locked the door and put the key in her pocket. Fido 
remained in charge. 


When the hostess reached the drawing-room, where 
uer mother and her guests were already awaiting her, 
she could not help being aware that she waa the object 
ee Tee Beg une Mea oren 
and dropped it again with a quizzical expression. 
The curate his peas if te se et 
closed them with an inarticulate muzymur. The honest 
Major burst out, ae Mrs. Vaudecouter, Peale 

orgot ‘em, wha Ui) an 
then short and stared oetetodly at Tom 
Crooket, who, by a seeming inadvertence, had trodden 
on his foot. 

“They seemed irksome this warm evening,” the 
hostess replied, serenely. ‘‘ Where is Mr. Sturdivant ?" 

Everybody looked about in surprise. 

“e Fall, that's edd,” cried the major. “I'd have 
ab Sturdivant was here a moment ago. Vanished— 
what ?” 

“We won't wait for bim,” Mrs. Vandecouter said, 
‘so let us go in to dinner.” 

By the time the soup was served Sturdivant made 
his appearance, and, with a brief apology for his tardi- 
ness, his place. He was rather more silent than 
veusl, and Mrs. Vandecouter did not trouble herself to 
overcome his taciturnity. But she was cspecially 
gracions to the other three gentlemen. 


After the dinner was over, the ‘curate observed that 
it waa @ fine moonlight evening, and it was to 


the cool air. Mrs. Vandeceuter went o ae 
her ve ple Spice in oe min! 7 one 
peuied looking aoared. van 
‘was my A to observe the in her sion. 


“Oh, Gabsielle,” faltered her motber, is dismay, 
pain Nea in her chair, and clasping her hands. 
“Can be burglars ?” 


_PEARGON'S - 


“Where flid you teeve them?” iaquired Top 
ar i dresesing-teble. Bat 1 locked 
ot the secu, and-the key has been i my roubes over 


oe tiigh 4% they have got in by # window, or used & 
skeleton bey 7" suggested thie cuvete, rather proud 
of the knowledge of crimipal tactics thus div 


layed. : 
YO The windows are all fasteped on the inside,” sald 
a leck, like all the locks on my 


skeleton key. 2 

“Did anyoue know where you left the necklace ?” 
asked Sturdivant, who had kept spart, and now spoke 
for tho first time. 

“Only my maid, Dorothy. But I have ect. con- 
fidence in her honesty. Besides, it was whagug- 
gested that Fido be left to wateb.” 

“Fido was left there, was he? And you found him 
ney when you returned ?"’ 

“ 'es."” 

“If ho had barked, we should not have falled to hear 
him,” observed Tom Crooket. 

“ Admitting Dorothy's innocence,” said Sturdivant, 
“sho may be able to suggest some explanation. Have 
you told her ?”’ 

“I will do so,” returned the widow, pola’: 

Dorothy was summoned accordingly, and, on being 
informed of what had happeved, manifested consider- 
able agitation. But she was able to show that she 
had been in the kitchen with the other servants from 
pe time she left mistress a ers = moment, 

us di ing of any possibility er having been 
the thick The boat’ suggestion that she could offer 
towards the solution of the mystery was that a cio 
might have been concealed in the room while her 
mistress was ing. But since he could not have 

+ out again without leaving traces of his egress, the 

eory was not held to be encouraging. 

“The poor girl's head is full of quite other things,"’ 
Mrs. Vandecouter said, when Dorothy had retired. 
“She told me a few hours ago that sho and one of my 
mon-servants had made a match of it.” 

“Ty that John, the groom ?" Sturdivant asked. 

‘Tt is,” answered she, with some surpriso. ‘ Did 
ho make a contidant of you ?” 

“No, but [ have noticed them togethor. I have 
had some talk with John, too. He is a clever fellow, 
and bas some m ica) talent. But, as to this 
affair, ee it be well to examine your room care- 
fully ? @ trace might be found; and time is of 
importance.” 

“ Certainly, I have no objection. Will you all come 
up?” she said, turning to the others. ‘‘It can do no 
harm to play at being detectives.” 

“And meanwhile,” remarked Tom Crooket, ‘‘ we 
might do worse than telegraph to town for a profes- 
sional gentleman.” 

The company now mounted the stairs, and filed 
into Mrs. Vandecouter's dressing-room which commu- 
nicated with the bedroom by a curtained entranco. 

Sturdivant, who had insensibly taken the lead in tho 
investigation, sent a comprehensive glance round tbo 
room, and then faced Mrs. Vandecouter. 

“Where do you usually keep the necklace?” he 


“In this safo," sho replied, indicating @ place in the 
wainscot. ‘It ix built into the wall, as you sco. Butas 
it takes some time to fasten the lock, and I was in 
hurry, I left the necklace on that table.” 

‘¥4 was there when yeu locked the door, and gone 
when you returned after dinner ?" 

Mrs. Vandecouter nodded her head. 

Sturdivant examined the fastenings of the windows ; 
thoy were all in place, ana of 6 make that could not 
be opened from the gutside unless the glass were 
broken. There was no means of access to tho bedroom 
except by the ssing-room, and the windows of the 
EE ee er ante wig ‘Tia comm 
no signs of having be with. 6 
key could not have heen du; ented from & Wax Pst: 
sion, as Mrs. Vandecouter always carried it about with 
her. It seemed im to believe that anyono 
could have got into room during the interval while 
Mrs. Vandecouter was away from it. 

“He couldn't have down the chimney, could 
ho 2?” ventured the c B 

No. Tho absence of soot in tho fireplaco proved that 
this could not have been the casc. 

“In short,” Tom Crooket observed, ‘‘ wo are placed 
in this dilemma—either a miracle has -occurred, and 
the necklace disappeared of itself, without any human 
prenny: clse someone, by some means, obtained a 
fi , and entered during Mrs. Vandecouter's 
absence. For my part, I prefer tho latter hypothesis.” 

“Is that the opinion of all of you?” turdivant 


all signified that it was. 
* Well,” he rejoined, “ you may be right; but my 
belief is you are aed 
Tom Grooket at tis singular declaration 
and lifted his eyebrows. . Se 
his hands in his chewed his 
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be, My. Stardi. 
waking au 
Being tc 
“@ G&D only 
at all re. 
GB rs. 


where aber had ; | 
“T want you all te A eaite the bed. 


make uo noise :. all except Fide. 
hearing his name spoken, emerged 


yo man’s face with sparklin; « -« 
” paid | turdivant, patting him. 1... 
while, the o wi and perplexed, withd:: ;; 
into the shadow of the doorwa: 


orway. 

Sturdivant continued to caress the dog for a mom ::; 
then he moved p towards the dressing.ta’.., 
pea his eyes upon Fido, who followod him, wa, 

1s 


with an air of antici 5 
Sturdivant raised his Sco aa pointed toward: ti, 


o’s swallowed it,” exclaimed the major. 

“Not so bad as that, I think,” said Sturdivant. 

Ho emerged from his concealment, followed 1. 
others. After patting Fido, he stepped to the cor:; 
and moved outs the table. 

“ @ome, Mrs. Vandecouter,” ho said, “ you must vir 
tho rest of the m yourself.” 

She stooped dewn over the spot whero the table! 
stood, and perceived that one of ¢he square piv - 
the inlaid floor seemed a trifle loose in its ct; 
Resting her finger on one end of jt, it yielded bene: 
the pressure, and, turning on the concealed yi 
assumed a vertical position, disclosing a cavity ws 
neath. The widow slipped her hand into the «1 
and uttered a subdued seream. In another in:isui:) 
was on her feet, with the crystal necklace in vue bev 
and the diamond one in tho other. 

“Oh, Antheny,” she warbled tremulously, li" ci 
liquid sapphires. That was all sho said at the iw 
but Anthony was satisfied. 


He explained i the neater ina few words. Hie 
versation with Johx, the m, and observation" u! 
ways, had inspired him with a distrust of that i: 


betweep Jobn and Dorothy deepened his mi::i-10 


Nothing came ef it, however, pntil he saw ‘Ir 
Vandegeuter enter the room without her diamoud 
then, a i the notion a inte hi. b«4 
“Tho are in danger.” quietly lei 
room, upstairs, and tried tho door of her ay«! 
ment ; ing it lecked ho was somewhat reaxui 
bat still net quite easy. 

When the announcement of tho loss was made. «! 


en 

an oxamination of the room had shown tb 
human hand could have taken the jowels, Anthuw | 
arrived, by the argument of exclusion, at the 
tion that Fido must be the culprit. Bul if :°." 
dog must have acted in obedience to iustructivns. 4 
this recalled the ag pe had seen Dorothy tra! 


him. He began to a way through tbe pe) 
y the te fe under whib 4 
u Fido might perba, 14 
tho method of its disappearance. And so it turuc.° 
It was also orm later that Jobn, the 
(who had made the acquain of tho police 0 
yearn before, by the detective ™ 
mia manag, tho robbery © 
Doreth A pus ai ingenuity to u ; 
the seoret. in floor. *" 
b his paw upon tt 
tae oO unity, atts! 


es Se ct 


: Uy pereriain for py says © 
C that Gabrielle bec?""? 5 
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gT. PAUL’S AS A PLACE OF 
BUSINESS. 
is 6 great deal of business done in St. Pau!’ 
churchyard and very little inside the Cathedral. In 
tbo sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the arrange. 


business 
vurchyard. It was as much a place of business as of 


worship, if, indeed, the natural purposes of the building 
wero not decisively subverted. — 

The eindpal avenues, and particularly the nave, 
were made into trading bazaars, where hucksters 
cxposed their wares for sale, having regular stands, at 


which were constantly to be found. Festivals 
and holy days were occasions of greater activity than 
common, apd there was then all the hubbub of a 


crowded street a8 an accompaniment of sacred services, 
in many cases to their interruption. 

Makers of ‘‘ males,” or trunks, plied their noisy calling 
undisturbed, and the sound of iron-shod hoofs could be 
plainl heard as beasts of burden were led through the 
cathedral as pnt paged other thoroughfare. There 
was, indeed, @ re traffic carried on in horseflesh 
within, for Bishop Pilkington, writing on “The 
burnynge of Paule’s Church in London in the Year of 
yur Lord 1561," complains of the church being used as 
a“ horsefair for brokers.” 

The sacred house was, moreover, he says, a bourse 
for merchants, & place of usury, a place for all kinds of 
Largains, meetings, brawlings, murders, and con- 
sp..acies, and the font was as well known for ordinary 
;-: ments of money as a beggar would know his dish. 
Goods were warehoused in some of the crypts. Pepys 
~eys, One warehouse of books was saved under St. 
Paul's at the Great Fire.” Some of the crypts were 
used by vintners as wine vaults. 


———EE————E 
WHY A GREAT MAN DIDN’T 
MARRY. 


GauseTTA, bachelor as he was, was once engaged to 
be married to an heiress. The breaking off of the 
engagement was creditable to the great Fronchman's 
sep.c of gratitude. 

| rom the time of the leaving of his humble home at 
Calors till his rise to the highest rank of public pcr- 
conages, Gambetta lived with a faithful, loving, devoted 
aunt, who had followed him to Paris, and who madc, 
c\crywhero ho went, &@ pleasant home for him. 

‘he was at once his maid-of-all-work and his con- 
nial companion, and ho was as deeply attached to her 
a.sbe to him. 

His engagemont to a handsomo and accomplished 
cirl, with a dot of seven millions of franes, was’a shock 
in ee aunt, but she yiclded gracefully to tho in- 
cvitable. : 

When the arrangements for tho marriage wero being 
dicussed, however, tho young lady took it into her 
heed to mako it a condition of their union that tho 
aiut: hould bo cxcluded from tho now cstablishmcut. 
‘ir was scarcecly elegant cnough to adorn sulons, 

(cinbetta explained how much his aunt had been to 
ti, the rich beauty was only tho moro obduratc. 

‘: -mbetta took up his hat, and, with a profound bow, 
" \ilicu,” said he, ‘wo wero not mado to understand 
cach other.” And tho marriago was put off for over. 


Se 


Ture is a preat difference between a light bill aud 
ttl for light. If you don't belicvo it ask tho gas 
company, 


—_—3——__ 


ic FoRTER: “What shall I say about old Mulligrubs ? 
He licked me downstairs 2" 

Liitor: “Ob, just say that he declined, with much 
enyphasis, to express any opinions whatover to-day.” 


—— 
VILL you givo me your namo ?” asked the ccusus- 


take 


“Ihad much rather you would lot me take yours,” 
au: wered the ancient maiden, with a courago born of 


vc pair, But the Government miuion was a warricd 
mun, and the deal was off. 


a 


_) WELL-kuowm Q.C. tells an amusing story whcro the 
}cintiff brought an action against somconc to recover 
4n estate which had beon in tho family of the lattcr for 
‘I atcat number of years. Tho plaintiff gavo some 
' ‘adowy evidence that tho property had onco belonged 
lo his relatives, and that he was their next-of-kin. Tho 
Judge asked the defendant how long he had been tho 
‘cognised proprietor. He repliod, “ Twenty years.” 

" How long had your father held it ?” 

“Thirty years, at least.” 

And your rot 


ee grandfathe 
. Nearly all hig life; for it came to him while an 


“Well,” said the official, giving judgment, “ it seems 
ed that your family mee hada prett good spell in 
Cnjoyment of this estate, and I think it quite time 


that the nlatatiff had a turn.” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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HOW TWOPENCE IS EXPENDED 
IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. Hansury, the member for Preston, gives the 
following curious instance of the operations of the 
military branch of the Circumlocution Office :— 

“Ono undress jacket, rank and file, was received at 
Woolwich from Pimlico on the 10th December, 1887. 
On tho 15th December a Board of Survey was held, 
consisting of a major and two lieutenants of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, who rejected it for a ‘small cut in the 
cloth, gi cok et Saatead by asharp instrument.’ They 
added, * Can be locally repaired at a cost of twopence 
without any issue of material,’ and they duly signed 
their names and stamped the form. 

‘The report was next signed by the officer com: 
manding the corps with the remark, ‘This cut will 
require to be repaired before the jacket can be re- 
issued,’ and duly stamped again. It was next signed 
by the ‘Colonel of the Stafi commanding Horse and 
Field Artillery, Woolwich,’ who added, ‘ I concur in the 
opinion of the Board; also that the repairs must be 
made before the jacket is fit for issue.’ It thereupon 
received another stamping. 

“It was then approved and signed by the Major- 
General commanding the district, and again stamped.- 

“It was then sent to the War Office, and opened in 
the registry, and formally stamped and marked in 
blue pencil. Hence it was passed on to its special 
department, and again stamped and marked. 

“The form was then put into a War Office paper, and 
@ minute was addressed to the Director of Clothing, 
and signed by the Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General. 

“It was then sent to the Pimlico depot, where it was 
opened in the registry along with tho minute, and both 
were stamped. It was then registered in a book, and 
marked with its previous history, and then endorsed to 
its special room. Then a minuto was addressed to the 
Director of Clothing, asking his approval for the ox- 
penditure of twopence, and initial! It then passed 
on to the Assistant Director of Clothing, who approved 
the expenditure and initialled the document. He ad- 
dre a minute to the Deputy Adjutant-General, 
ne be Artillery, [very Properly hinting that a needle 
and thread on the spot might havo saved much corre- 
spondence, 

“The form was then endorsed back to its special 
department, whcro tho approval of this expenditure 
was duly recorded, and the paper endorsed ‘ writc.’ 

“A letter was thereupon writtcn to the goncral officcr 
commanding tho Woolwich district authorising tho 
expenditure of the twopence. This Icttcr would be 
passed on by him to the colonel of tho staff command- 
iny horse aud field artillery at Woolwich, aud would bo 
passed on by him to the officer commandiny tho corps, 
aud by him to tho President of the Board of Survey, 
and would become bis vouchcr for the expenditure." 

2. 


—— 
PUTTING IT ON TO THE FLY. 


American editors arc not of an apologetic order ; 
but that they cau be if uccessity compels, let this 
spceciinen show :— 

“hero is a fly in our officc—one particularly 
avuressive fy—distinguished from its brethren by a 
pertinacity and unrctiriug cncrgy, that, if properly 
directed, is cnough to make Lim President. 

“Other fics we can dispose of by whisking a paper 
at thei, or putting them out of the window ; but this 
fly wo can’t manage. We don't like to kill flics. 
There is something so confiding about them, that it 
sccms like a breach of hospitality to kill them. 

“That fy tumbles into our inkstaud, crawls out and 
drivs its littl fect by walking over our paper as wo 
writc. Tho compositor, therefore, has hard work to 
decipher our copy somctimes; and in this conncctiou 
wo would make a slight correction. 

“Jn tho last number of this paper we called the 
Ifon. Mr.— ‘au unprincipled dcmagogue.’ We should 
have said, ‘a high-toned patriot.’ It was all the fault 
of that fly. Thc honourable gentleman's brother came 
into our offico this morning with a new and substautial- 
looking cano and reminded us of tho misprint.” 


————————— 


Mark Twain says the only introduction to a litcrary 
audience that ho ever had that seemed to him tho right 
word in the right placo, a rcal inspiration, way as 
follows :—‘‘ Ladics and Gentlemon,—I shall not wasto 
any unnecessary timo in tho introduction. I don't 
kuow anything about this man—at least, I only know 
two things about him—ono is that he has never beou in 
prison, and the other is, I can’t seo why ho hasn't.” 


—+t>___ 


‘My son," said an economical father, ‘an express 
train attains great speed, lightning is proverbial for 
its rapidity, comets are supposed to hurl themselves 
through space at the rate of millions of miles a day: 
but, comparatively speaking, all these things are snails, 
my boy, all snails.” ; 

‘Why, father,’ replied the young man, lazily 

ufiing a cigar, “what can possibly go fastcr than 
ightning ?” . : 

“A five-pound note, after it is once broken, my son.” 


163 


THE EFFECT OF OCCUPATION ON 
THE HAND. 


We owe a new and interesting application of photo- 
graphy to M. Bertillon, the well-known director of the 
dentification Department at the Paris Prefecture of 
Police. M. Bertillon has been devoting himself for some 
months to the study of the physical peculiarities ev- 
gendered by the pursuit of different occupations. 

The police havo frequently to deal wit ions of 
bodies, and it would greatly aid their investigations to 
be able to determine the calling of the murdered persou 
in each particular case. 

Tho hand is as arule the part naturally most affected 
by the occupation, and M. Bertillon has taken a very 
large series of photographs, each ono showing on a 
large scale the ds, on a smaller scale the whole 
figure of the workman at his werk, so that ono may 
see at a glance the position of the body, and which 
are the parts that undergo friction from the tools iu 


use. 

From the hands of the navvy all the secondary lines 
disappear, and a peculiar callosity is developed whero 
the spade handle rubs against the hand; the hands of 
tin-plate workers are covered with little crevices pro- 
duced by the acids employed ; the hands of lace-makers 
are smooth, but they have blisters full of serum on the 
back and callosities on the front part of the shoulder, 
due to the friction of the straps of tho loom ; the thum) 
and the first joints of the index finger of mctal-workers 
show very large blisters, whilst the left hand has scars 
made by the sharp fragments of metal. 

Experts in forensic medicine (Vernois among others) 
have before drawn attention to the subject, but this is 
the first time an investigation has been carricd out on 
a large scale, and in Mr. Bertillon’s hands it should 
lead to the best results. 

> 


Se Sl 


“ Wuart are tho things that touch us most as we look 
back through the years?" asked a lady Iccturer, 
impressively. . 

‘There was a moment's awful pause, and thon a small 
boy in the audience answered :— 

“ Our clothes.” 

—-f=—__—_ 


Every Man to His Trape.—Jinks (at a variety 
cutertainment): ‘That fellow in front of us was about 
tho only one who didn't applaud that good old sou, 
‘Don't Despiso a Man Bccauso He Wears a Rayzed 
Coat.’ Ho wust bo a regular aristocrat, isu't bo?" 

Blinks: ‘ Well, Idunno. Maybe ho’'s a tailor.” 


Se EEEEEEnnneaee” Sanne 


Mrs. Simkins has just heard that her husband ha: 
been drawn to servo on a jury. 

“John Simkins on the criminal jury,” oxclaimed 
Mrs. Simkins. ‘‘ Woll, all I cau say is that I congratu- 
late tho criminals.” 

““Why, Mrs. Simkins ? 
merciful man ?" 

“Merciful? Why, John Simkins wouldn't bauy it 
pictur’, much Icss a door, uulcss he was jost wade tu!" 


Is your husband a very 


CANVASSING PRIZE 


Tt has heen suggested that our reyuest to readers thut 
they recommend this paper to ther friemls would he more 
likely to bear frnit if we offered some encouragement to 
those who adopted it extensively, Were perfectly ready to 
admit that if people help us to make the paper known there 
efurts deserve recognition, — Few persons enre ta worl: 
Jor nothing, We will therefore give every week, until, 
further notice, four sums of £1; 10s.: 6s.; and 4s. ; tothe 
four persons from whom we receive the qreatest number of 
these notices, with the form at foot duly filled, the nama 
and address of sender occupying first three lines in earch, 
Nolices must reach us by first post every Wednesday «11 
lutest, and only those from the current issue will count, 
Write the word “Cancuss,” followed by the number of 
notices enclosed, in the top left-hand corner-of the envelope 
you send, Names and addresses may be.written in pen 
or pencil, Each coupon in a batch must be filled hy us 
different individual with a different address :— 


On the recommendation of | 


Cr eertyy 


Om eeeeeeerereecerseeseeeeacerecessseeesesoee 


T have purchased a copy of the current issue of 
Pearson's WELKLY. 


(Signed ) 


Address ..cscsoes 


Oe voercerevceeores Occeccceccece 


Coevrereecervesseererargrrrescorere 


Oct. 4, 1890. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. _ 


REPLIES. 


68. What is the Cost of Building and Running a Large 
Atlantic Liner? 

The cout of building one of the first-class Atlantic 
livers ranges from twenty to twenty-five pounds a ton. 
{at is to say from £100,000 for a vessal of 6,000 tons at 
the former rate to £250,000 for one of 10,000 tons at the 


tward and home- 


{ies The cost of running such a vessel as the Teutonic, 


Soha Spar ee 
The first cost of vessels, isa 


is day. 
trille to the cost of running them. Incredible as it may 


seem, the money that it takes to keep a fleet of ocean 
steamers running exceeds in less than three years the 
cost of building, so enormous is the expenditure in 
wages, port duties, repairs, and other outlays. The late 
Mr. Jobn Burns, of Cunard er speekin g of 
the expensesiof the vessels of that line, said the heaviest 
item in their annual consumption was coal, of which 
they burn 856,764 tons, or almost 1,000 tons for every 
day in the year. This quantity of coal, if built as a 
wall four feet , would reach from the Land’s End 
to Joby o' Groat's House. In regard to the provisions, 
be said consumed in one year no fewer than 4,656 
sheep, 1,800 lambs, and 2,474 oxen. This was equiva- 
lent to 2,001,754lbs. of meat. One of the bigs | small 
items-gives an idea of the enormous quantity of stores 
that has to be laid in for consumption on the steamers 
of the Cunard or any other line, and that is 
roustard, of which this line uses 14 tons in the course 
of twelve months. 

69. Is the Ocean Losing or Gaining in Bulk? 

Ife daily record could be kept of the ocean's exact bulk 
it wonld, dnattlesis, be found to vary by millions of gallons 
every few hours, according to the activity of evapora. 
tion at different times and places. That, however, is 
@ very different question from pee increase or 
decrease. A theory has been held by some philosophers 
that as the mass of earth slowly cools and contracts 
a process of absorption goes on, which after the la: 
of ages will end in the whole of the water bein lu- 
ally withdrawn from the interior. It is not, however, 
an established fact that the body of the earth does 
grow colder. There is reason to suppose that ite 
internal heat may be maintained by the movement of 
its particles amongst themeelves, and if such be the 
sase the present condition of things might be expected 
20 last for countless ages. It is therefore scarcely prob- 
able that any aster increase or diminution can 
occur in the volume of the ocean unless by the action 
of some treniendous cataclysmal change. 

70. If all the Mountains in the World were Leyvelled, what 
would be the Average Height of the Land abore 
the Sea? 

The absolute elevation of continents or mountains 
above mean sea level cannot easily be determined on 
acconnt of the permanent distortion of the sea surface 
by the attraction of masses of land. This heaping up 
of the sea has been calculated at 800 feet in the vicinity 
of the Himalayas at the Bay of Bengal, and even more 
near the ‘Chilian Andes. Dr. John Murray calculates 
the average height of continental land above sea level 
at 2,200 feet, while Dr. Robert Mill gives the mean 
height of the world as about 2,000 feet above the sur- 
face of the ocean. It may, therefore, be taken that, if 
all the mountains of the world were levelled, the 
average height of the land above the sea would be 
between 2,000 aud 2,200 feet. 

11. bey Name of Town or Yillage is most common in 

ngland ? 


- The name of Newton, sometimes spelt Newtown, 
far exeeeds any other, the ‘ Railway Gazeteer" men- 
tioning no fewer that 138 Newtons and 29 Newtowns 
in England. Yorkshire is credited with 24 Newtons and 
1 Newtown. Besides the towns or villages of this 
vame in- England, there are 24 Newtons in Scotland 
and 6 in Wales and 8 Newtowns in Scotland and 1 in 
Wales,. making a total for Great Britain of 178 Newtons 
and 86.Newtowns. Sixty of the Newtons have no addi- 
tion to the name. Other places have some distinctive 
addition, as Newton: by-the-Sea, Newton-in-the-Thistles, 
Newton-of-Petty, Newton-with-Scales, Newtou-Blos- 
somville, Newton-Wolves, etc. The reason that so 


many towns and vi 
68 Suttons (Southtowns), 61 Westons, 49 
Nortons, and 17 Eastons. To these last may be added 
Astons, which have the same meaning. 


of Jam is Yearly Consumed in this 


Country ? 
Britain is notably the greatest jam 
in the world. In London alone toe 00008 
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78 What are a Woman’s Chances of Marriage at 

Ta the fesiieesing to be fifteen, which 
aking the ear Ww 

is the minimum in most Hivilived ponnicies; and letting 

100 represent her entire chance of marrying, at 

certain points of her p through life a woman's 
chances of marriage stand in the gists Slowed — 

: cent, 


Between the age of 15 and 20 years 1th 
5 


” 20 and 25 ” 

” 25and80 , 18 

1 80and385 ,, 153 

” 85and40_ ,, 3e 

* 40and45 ,, 7 

Ai 45and50_ ,, of 1 
50and 60 _ ,, tofl 


are only 1-10th of 
is a 
lo 
has been inves 
concerned with the following curious results, based on 
the peculiarities of 205 couples. He found that 58 per 
cent. of wives had good tempers, against only 46 per 
cent. of humoured husbands ; twenty-two hus- 
bands but mild and docile wives, and twenty-four 
of them had fretful, violent, and masterful wives. Of 
fifty-four bad tempered men, thirty-two had good- 
tempered and twenty-two bad tempered wives. It 
was also found that 23 per cent. of wives are fretful, 
18 per cent. violent, and 6 per cent. masterful. 


7%. How Much would it Cost the Government to Buy 
up all the Railways in the Kingdom ? 

Unless Parliament, in passing a law to effect the 
purchase, were at the same time to specify some defi- 
nite method of fixing the price to be paid, it is 
impossible to say what this would amount to. In the 
Session of 1888, when the question of the State pur- 
chasing the railways of the country was brought before 
Parliament, the President oi the Board of Trade (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach) said it had been stated by Sir J. 
Goldsmid that ‘the purchase of the railways by the 
Government could not be effected without adding 
twelve hundred millions to the National Debt. Whether 
that would be the exact addition or not, the sum would 
certainly be immense—so immense as to cause a 
financial disturbance in the money market of a kind 
which might even affect the credit of the country. Of 
course we should to a certain extent obtain value for 
our money—but only to a certain extent. The purchase 
of the telegraphs ought to be a lesson tous. We all 
remember how, owing to the necessity of taking pro- 
spective increment into consideration, the State had to 
pay far more for the telegraphs than it would have 
paid had it constructed them itself.” If 1,200 millions 
was a fair price in 1888, several millions would have 
now to be added to that sum, and the longer the pur- 
chase is delayed the heavier the price will become. 

718. Do Town or Country Bred Children Reach on the 
Whole the Highest Eminence ? 

Dr. Doyle bas made an enquiry as to the localities in 
which the leading men and women of this country were 
born. A curious feature of the doctor's conclusions 
is that a very considerable proportion of the intellect 
comes from Northumberland. It appears that eminent 
men are to the general population as one to 22,000 in 


Scotland, one to 80,000 in England, one to 49,000 in 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glial to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers sed have the knowledge 
und ability to answer them. We shall print the best reply 
to each question, and shall pay for all printed ut the 
rate of tico guincas a column, or about fivepence a line, 
Lhe sume reader may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Replies," in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any tssue of the paper 
must reuch us by first post on the Wednesday following 
their publication, Payment will ouly be nade for replies 


publighedl. — Authorities on which replies ave based must be 
given, Half a cron will be puidon publication fur ercry 
gueglion received which is considered worthy uf insertion, 


QUESTIONS. 


101. How many men make a living on the Turf ? 
102. Which is the fastest swimming quadruped ? 


108. How is it that every flower has a distinctive 
smell ? 


104. How many railway stations are there in the 
United Kingdom ? 


105. What por-centage of patented inventions are 
commercially successtul ? e 


share of our distinguished men, very, highest 
Belltchn neceas ‘te Se Seven + Me Posen pero 
phere of i 


76. is the Hair on s Man’s Li 
Why ts the Mat : p Lighter, as a rule, 


with Bayi ehl wate 
P thi 
result that a 
y often be noticed that the 
a seller eon Verena 
of the or game reason. uently th 
hair on the lip has been in cback chavitere 
causes the hairs to me pre. 
e result of this increas. 


recut dye it. r 

thread, which almost invariably runs through tho hairs 

of the head, and intensifies their colour, is usually 

absent from thoee on the lip. 

Tl. How Much Tea is Wasted Daily in this Country 
Through Insufficient or Careless Brewing? 

The consumption of tea has for maby youre been in. 
creasing very rapidly. At the time we use 
about a hundred and ey ve million pounds 
annually. It is estimated at least 10 per cent. of 
this is lutely wasted by careless brewing, chiefly 
exemplified by the addition of water which is not boil. 
ing, and which consequently fails to extract the in. 
vigorating properities of the tea-leaf as it should. 4 
great deal of waste, too, is caused by persons puttiny 
more tea into the pot than is n . ill very 
often be found that when a party of three or four bas 
to be applied with tea, enough leaf is used to, with 
proper brewing, satisfy the needs of twice as many 
people. Ten per cent, indeed, is a very low estimate 
of the amount of waste; but even granting that it is 
not exceeded, it is a wonderful example of the 
tremendous aggregate result of numerous small acts of 
carelessness, for, assuming it to be exactly correct, the 
weight of tea which is thus literally thrown away da.ly 
in this country amounts to more than 118 tons, whici, 
at the low average price of 1s. 6d. per pound, would re- 
present a value of over £19,000. 


78. Why do Insect Pests Attack Some People, and Leave 
Others Entirely Alone ? 

Insects, like other animals, are gifted with a dis. 
criminating sense of taste; and there is a large sce 
for such discrimination in the varying quality of tho 
human blood upon which these pests make their repa:t. 
It is, of course, well known that the blood is composed 
of several distinct ingredients, the chief being watcr, 
albumen, salts, iron, and the crimson pigment. It cau 
easily be understood that an excess of any ono cu: 
stituent makes the blood more or less distasteful to the 
insect’s palate, especially if in the nature of salt. It is 
probably the albuminous matter from which tlcy 
derive their nutriment; and this varies not only in 
different individuals, but in different conditions cf 
health and climate. People whose food is largely 
farinaceous, and their blood abundantly albumiuvu:, 
are more greedily attacked than others. 

79. Ie it Possible for a Healthy Person Awake and in 
Full Possession of all his Faculties to be Thinking of 
Nothing? 

The wording of the latter part of this questien is a 
contradiction of terms, for it is impossible to think of 
nothing, as thought is the result of the active workin; 
of the mind through the brain, and if the mind isu 
exercised upon something, thought cannot exist. [ts 
possible for a healthy person awake and in full 1°. 
session of all the faculties to be not thinking of anys 
though this is a mental condition which very::! =| 
occurs. The brain is almost invariably on the <" 
and its movements result in thought, in the sam. “.2v 
as keeping the eyes open must result in some objc:: °t 
other being seen. At the same time, it is no doubt »-- 
sible for a very brief spaco of time to not think of auv- 
thing, and very often this mental conditiou oc 145 
when the brain is so bewildered by a multitude «: 
different thoughts that they are all, as it were, bri! | 
aside for a few seconds until the equilibrium is resto... 


106. Are the women taller than the men in avy 
country ? 


107. If all the gas-lamps in London were clustered 
together, at what distance could their light be seeu ’ 


108, What is the annual cost of clothing a soldier, 4 
sailor, and a policeman ? 


109. Why are British fralte better, on the wh+!e 
than foreign ? 


110. Are shipping disasters increasing or decreasi3, 
in proportion to the number of vessels afloat ? 
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WHO ARE THE HARDEST WORKERS ? 


verage Briton thinks that no onc iin the world 
Agate capacity for hard work than his fellow. 
conn all that is lazy, brown men he thinks are 
ment of y A 
rather better than black, but still lazy enough, 
yellow men alittle better again, but still far more lazy 
than white men, and of white men, those inhabiting these 
islands, are to his ideas, as workers, far ahead of any 
ane opinion a just one? We are afraid if the 
matter is carefully looked into it must be admitted that 
i: is far from it. ie 

To begin with, the British workman, though un- 
deniably the best workman in the world, is not by any 
means the workman who expends his energies most 
javishly. He is, as a rule, what may be called a 
“fierce? workman. When he has work to do he puts 
}'s heart into it and does it well; but he has nothing 
ire the capacity for sustained effort which is to be 
fo:ud among ntinental workmen. The British 
workman is copninnall sek for an eight hours’ day, 
he never works more t six days out of the seven, 
aul considers himself aggrieved if one day of the six 
is not a short one. 

{he workmen of Belgium, France, and Prussia are 
altogether ahead of their British brother when persis- 
tent application to toil is considered. On the average 
they work as much as three hours a day longer than 
ie does, and they do it without complaining, or, indeed, 
rs arule, seeming to wish for anything better. Many 
ct wero take it as a matter of course that they should 
work day in and day out all the year round without any 
seventh day of rest; a state of affairs to which no 
Eritish workman would for a moment submit. 

And this is as it should be. Britain would never have 
ol)tained the supremacy anong the nations which she 
‘jas, were her sons content to toil like slaves, merely 
suatching sufficient time from their work to eat and 
ep. The ordinary British workman would not for 
any wages endure the dull, monotonous toil to which 
Continental labourers are bound, far less would he 
consent to it for the pitiful wages which they generally 
moive, 

Who, then, are the hardest workers? Britons, 
whatever the quality of their work may be, are plaiuly 
tehind in the matter of quantity. For downright hard 
werk even the humdrum toilers in Continental work- 
‘Lops cannot claim first place. Chinamen beat them 
_ so far as persistent sticking to work is con- 
cerned, 

The vast population of the Chinese Empire 
necessitates a dogged perseverance in toil if body 
iad ccul are to he kept together. A Chinaman takes 
it quite as a matter of course that he should work 
steep, seventeen, or even eighteen, hours a 
vay, week after week, month after month, year 
ater years The capacity for work which these 
pecple possess is simply boundless. They do not 
require a great deal of sleep, aud are content to spend 
the whole of their waking hours in labour. Unques- 
Snel, Chinamen are the hardest workers in the 
World, 

The inhabitants of our Indian Empire, though often 
cousidered rather lazy than otherwise, because they 
venerally leave off work comparatively early in the 
dy, are in reality very hard workers. They start as 
euly as three o'clock in the morning, and work on with 
ouly cne brief, pause until four or five in the afternoon. 
{n common with the Chinese, they have no weekly 
holiday, Every day is to them a day of toil. 

Black people undeniably are lazy, the laziest of any; 
int the idea which attributes laziness to the yellow and 
hvown races has no foundation in fact. 

Of course, it does not follow that the hardest workers 
are those whose work is best. Probably, an employer 
of almost any kind of labour would rather have a 
British workman's services for nine hours than an 
ltalian’s for eleven, an Indian's for thirteen, or a 
Chiuaman’s for fifteen. British workmen can, most of 


them, nse their heads as well as their hands, whereas . 


the dru ry which the others mentioned endure 
uatnrally unfits them for any but the anost mechanical 
ard monotonous tasks. 
, The late Mr. Thos. Brassey, the great railway 
'uilder, always employed British workmen. His ex- 
Terience in the construction of Continental railways 
told him that though he could get longer hours of work 
eked foreign labourers for leas pay than he gave those 
© imported from this country, the latter accomplished 
more In a given time than the former. So even when 
vork, which merely called for the expenditure of a 
Pak amount of muscular effort was concerned, the 
ritish workman was superior to Continental men. 
hen taaks that demand the exercise of head as well 
as of hands are in question, his superiority becomes far 
more marked, 
However, we are not here considering the question of 
ose work is best, but are simply trying to reply to 
this a pears chor gfe hey workers ? ase 
; t Britons are quite si y 
ontinental and Asiatic toilers, who will plod along for 
oe of time that are to him quite ont of the ques- 
oe To Asiatics must be given the credit of being the 
hee Wor and among them the pblegmatio 
‘aman is, in this respect, first. 
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Black men he regards as the embodi- | 


into the folklore of the Irishman, the Welshman, the 


LEGENDS OF LOST CITIES. 


| VaxtsHeD Paraces Now TENANTED BY MFERMAIDS AND 


Famgigs. 


Scatrerep throughout this and foreign couutries 
there are many traditions respecting cities buried 
beneath the land or water, which, although occasionally 
grounded on fact, have in most cases a purely 
legendary origin. It has been suggested that they may 

ave sprung from the well-known myth of the ‘' Happy 
Isles,” a tradition which formed an object of belief 
amoung the Greeks and Romans of old, and still enters 


Hindoo, and the Red Indian of to-day. 

One may still occasionally hear, in Wales, sailors 
speak of the green meadows of enchantment lying in 
the Irish Channel to the west of Pembrokeshire, 
which, they Ray, are at certain times discernible, 
although very quickly lost to sight. There are even 
traditions of sailors who, in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, went ashore on these fairy islands, 
unaware that they were such antil they returned to 
their boats, when they were amazed at seeing the 
islands disappear from sight. The fairies who inhabited 
these islands are reported to have regularly attended 
the markets at Milford Haven, making their purchases 
without speaking, and occasionally rendering them- 
selves invisible. 

The peasantry of Milford Haven, too, firmly believed 
that these islands were densely peopled by fairies, 
who went to and fro between tle islands and the 
shore through a covered way at the bottom of the sea. 

At Fisherty Brow, near Kirkby-Lonsdale, there is a 
curious kind of natural hollow scooped out, where, 
runs the legend, ages ago, a church, parson, and 
people were swallowed up. Ever since this terrible 
occurrence it is asserted that the church bells have 
been regularly heard to ring every Sunday morning. 

Near Blackpool, about two miles out at sea, it is 
related that there once stood the church and cemetery 
of Kilquinal, long ago submerged. F,ven now, how- 
ever, the melancholy chimes of the bells sounding over 
the restless waters may oftentimes, the sailorg say, be 
heard, especially in rough and tempestuous weather. 

There are numerous legends of sunken cities scattered 
through Ireland, some of which are of a most romantic 
origin. The space now covered by the Lake of Inchiquin is 
reported in former days, to have been a populous and 
flourishing city ; but, for some dreadful and some un- 
absolved crime, tradition says, it was poe beneath 
the deep waters. The “ dark spirit” of its king still re- 
sides in one of the caverns which borders the lake, and 
once every seven years at midnight he issues forth, 
mounted on his white charger, and makes a complete 
circuit of the lake, a performance which he is to con- 
tinue till the silver hoofs of his steed are worn out, 
when the curse will be removed, and the city reappear 
once more in all its bygone condition. The peasantry 
afiirm, that even now, on a calm night, one may 
clearly see the towers and spires gleaming through the 
clear water. 

In Ulster is a lake 80,000 paces long and 15,000 broad, 
out of which arisesthe noble river called Bane. It is 
believed by the inhabitants that they were formerly 
wicked, vicious people whe lived in this place; and 
there was an a prophecy in everyone's mouth that 
whenever a well which was therein, and was continally 
covered and locked up carefully, should be left open, 
So great & ee of water should issue thereout, as 
would overtiow the whole adjacent country. 

It would appear that an old beldam coming to fetch 
water, hheaed Her child cry; upon which, running away 
in haste, she forgot to cover the spring, and coming 
back to do it, the land was so overrun that it was past 
her help, and at length she, her child, and all the 
territory, were drowned, which caused the pool that re- 
mains to this day. Giraldus Cambrensis notices the 
tradition of Lough Neagh having once been a fountain 
which overflowed the whole country, to which Moore 
thus alludes :— 

On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. 


On the west coast of Ireland, near the cliffs of Moher, 
a long distance out at sea, the waves appear continu- 
ally breaking in white foam, even on the calmest day. 
Tradition says that many years ago a flourishing city 
wan swallowed np there for some terrible crime, and that 
it becomes visible once every seven years. It is further 
added that if the person who happens to see it could 
but keep his eyes fixed upon it till he reached it, the 
city would be restored. 

Said a peasant to an officer, who was quartered in 
the West of Ireland, ‘If on a fine summer evening, 
when the sun is just sinking behind the mountains, 
you go to the lough, and get on a little bank that hangs 
over it on the west side, and stoop down, and look into 
the water, poe see the finest sight in the whole world 
—for you'll see under you in the water, as fos as you 
see me, a great city, with palaces and churches and 
long streets and squares in it.” 

the ancient Lowestoft is generally considered to 
have been washed away at an early period by the 
ocean, for, till the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIIL., 

‘ the remains of a block-house upon an insulated spot 
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were to be sccn at low water, about four furlones cast 
of tho presevt Leach. 

Mr. Warner, in his “ Tour Through Cornwall," saya 
that although ‘the records of history do not rise so 
high as tho era when this disjunction bappened, yct 
we have documents sti! rewainiug which prove that 
this strait must have been considerably widened, 
and the number of the Scilly Isles greatly increased 
within the last sixteen or soveutecn centuries by the 
waters of the Atlantic receding probably from the 
coast of America, pressing towards the coast of 
Britain, and overwhelming parts of the western shores 
of Cornwall.” 

Mr. Hunt, in his ‘' Popular Romances of the West of 
England," says: ‘It appears that once there stood, on 
the northern coast of Cornwall, a city called Langa- 
now, which, in its best days, possessed seven churcher, 
each of which was famous for its size and beauty. The 
inhabitants were wealthy, deriving their richos from 
the fertility of the land and from the sea, which yielded 
them abundance of tin and lead. 

“ To this city criminals were sent from various parts 
of the country, and made to work in the mines. Un. 
happily. however, their proximity had a bad influence 
upon the people, who gave way to sinful pursuits and 
inte Accordingly, the wrath of God eventually 

escended upon them, and one night a violent tempest 
arose, raging with unabated fury for three days aud 
nights. At the end of this time the city had entirel 
disap ed, being buried beneath the sandhills whic 
the wind had heaped together on that ill-fated spot." 
A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 
OUT OF WORK. 

The most deserving of men and women at times find them- 
selves in stratts, owing to circumstances over which they have 
nocontrol. Bad times and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to guoloye those whom they would be glad to keep 
in their service if they could. Illness may necessitate re- 
signation. A thousand things may happen to stop. for a time 
the earning ers of conscientious and capable bread- 
winners, be they clerks, warehousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other workers, 

At such times 'a little assistance, sufficient to aid those 
who are so unfortunate as to find themselves out of employ- 
ment, is of the utmost value, and we propose to set aside 
FIVE POUNDS A WEEK, FOR SIX MONTHS 

CERTAIN, 
towards dese it to deserving cases. 

In each number of the er a Coupon, similar to the one 
at the foot of this notice, will appear. On or before the last 
Mondays in October, November, December, January, and 
February we are prepared to receive C . y 

To the five ‘sons on whose behalf the most Cou 
reach us, One Pound a Week will be granted for the follow- 
ing four weeks. At the expiration of this time itis hoped 
that the affairs of the five recipients will have assumed a 
brighter aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 
will pass on to those five persons whose names appear on the 


gresieat number of Coupons received during the succeeding 
month, / 
Coupons received may bear any date after that of August 23. 


Any number of Coupons from the same issue may be filled 
tn by the same aie Coupons that arrive at these offices 
after the first Monday in each month will be placed in the 
following month's competition. 

If senders please they may forward Coupons at any time dur- 
ing a month, though, of course, there witt be a better chance 
of success if they wait until its close, All Coupons on behalf 
of one individual must be sent in one envelope or package. 
Each month's competition will be separate, and unsuccessful 
batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a letter from a 
clergyman or minister, or the last employer of the applicant, 
stating that the case is a genuine one. Full enquiries will be 
made before the awards are decided, for tluse sums are in- 
tended to benefit deserving persons and not to support.the idle. 

The same person may send any number of Coupons. In the 
event of any dispute the decision of the Editor of ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly "’ will be final. 

A postal order for twenty shillin7s will be forwarded to 
each sucecssful applicant on the Friday after the last Mon- 
day in each month, and on the three succeeding Fridays. 
Anybody who chooses may now commence to collect copies 
of the paper witha view to utilising their coupons for him- 
self or someone else at a future date. 

No grant will be made to a person whose income has heen 
more than three pounds a weel.. We consider that in such 
cases money should have been prt aside for a rainy day. 

Envelopes or kages containing Cort must be ad- 
dressed to the Edttor, * Pearson's Weekly,’ Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. In the left-hand top corner of each envelope 
or A the number of Coupons that é¢ contains must oc 
stated. . 
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HOW TO LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Drar Srr,—I quite agree with your correspondent, 
Azax, that it would be well if all clerks were to en- 
deavonr to master a lan ortwo. The thing is, that 
many clerks who would be glad to do this have not the 
means to pay for jon a hai 

I taught myself Italian by spending w are time 
I could among the Italian organ inoue gare live 
about Saffron Hill, ing to Italian waiters in 
restaurants and Italian sailors at the docks. It is 
easy for one with a little natural aptitude to acquire 
as much knowledge of a language in this way as will 
enable him to perfect himself in grammar and con- 
struction from text books. 

I do not claim any originality for my idea. I read 
ears that Professor Pa! . the well-known 
inguist, learnt a foreign e or two in this kind 
of way, and I determined that I would see if it was 
not possible to follow his example—the result I cer- 
tainly found most satisfactory. 

At that B ora I could not have afforded to pay 
even one shi per week for lessons, but in a few 
months' time I picked up enough Italian to be 
able te make myself particularly useful in a certain 
department of the business house in which I was 
a junior clerk, and the start which I thus got has 
resulted in my now holding a higher position Tas at 
one time I ever hoped to hold. 

I see no reason why other languages should not be 
acquired in the same sort of way. At all events, an 
young fellow who wishes to help himself along woul 
do no harm in giving this plan a trial.—Yours 
sincerelr, Expor. 

York. 

a 
OVERTIME IN OFFICES. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear S1r,—The correspoudent whose letter on this 
subject you publish, undoubtedly has a grievance in 
the selfish behaviour of his chief; but I think that he 
allows his righteous indignation against the man who 
will keep a whole staff working late just because he has 
heen enjoying himself during proper business hours, to 
carry him too far. The majority of clerks would resent 
being kept away from amusement, or the relaxa- 
tion to be found in the home circle, in so arbitrary a 
ntaner as this, and if an employer retains them under 
sich circumstances, mof#t people will agree that they 
onght to be compensated either by extra remuneration 
4 yan earlier release from their duties some other 
day. 

Asa rule, however, overtime is not the result of such 
selfish caprice as your correspondent describes, but arises 
from extra pressure of business towards meeting which 
every employé of a firm who has its interests at heart 
should be glad to give his assistance. The clerk, who, 
when the clock points to closing hour, is always found 
with all his things put away, and ready to clap on 
his hat and go, is not likely to ever bo anything more 
than a mere clerk. 

Everyone who is worth his salt should be willing to 
take his share of any extra pressure of business that 
may arise without any additional pay. By all means 
let. employers be careful not to make their clerks work 
overtime unnecensarily, bnt it is absurd to say that 
overtime should be abolished altogether, for an extra 
stress must occur sometimes in every business, and 
when it does come no one who is an honest worker 
ahould object to doing his best to meet it.—Yours truly, 

Torquay. SaBor. 

‘ _ i 


DO ATHLETICS PAY? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Drar S1R,—Will you allow me to reply to this ques- 
tion most emphatically in the negative. I know that it 
is little short of heresy to breath a word against the 
athletic exercises which are so popular among us 
to-day. But as I also know that, unless pursued in 
moderation, they are most injurious, I shall risk the 
storm of opprobrium which my remarks are sure to 


aN oe me. 
A little fact is worth o lot of theory, and it is an 
undeniable fact that an excessive amount of exercise 
has a hurtful effect npon the heart. This organ is 
simply a pumping vegsel, impelling the blood to every 
part of the frame, and when severe exercise calls for an 
increased supply of blood to particular portions of the 
meey as it must, the work of the heart: is increased. 
the greater demands upon this o are persisted 
in it becomes enlarged, in order that 8 may be able to 
to the calls made upon it. 
the case of the athlete, who purmies a regular 
course.of training, this change js gradual, but the tyro, 
who takes violent exercise without any spe cial pre 
tion, makes a sudden demand upon the po wers of his 
heart which is likely to result in straining it to a very 
serious extent. 
An eminent American surgeon, who has sti1died this 
an closely, records it as his deliberate conviction 
that eighty per cent. of the athletes of to-day’ will be 


soffering ‘from heart disease in twenty-five yeats time. 
Those who uphold athletics maintain that tliey pro- 


It isa 


led with less favour than anywhere 
+ has been conclusively proved that the average 
lives of men of thought are considerably longer than 


those of men of action, in other words, that men who do | 


not over exert themselves have a better chance of 
reaching old age than others who do. 

Everyone knows that women live, on the average, 
longer than men, and I believe that this is mainly 
because, in a pee sense, they live moderate lives, 
and do not subject themselves to the excessive bodily 
strain which many of their brothers put upon them- 
selves. 

Do not let me be understood to deny the healthfal 
effects of healthy exercise, or to assert that the enjoy- 
ment of a good walk in the country, a game of et, 
tennis, or football, or a cycle ride in which the distance 
to be covered is a secondary consideration, is harmful. 
A moderate amount of exercise is, I believe, as benefi- 
cial as an excessive amount is the reverse. 

It is against the folly of running the risk of inflicting 
injury upon the most important organs of the body in 
order that a mile may be traversed in a few seconds 
less than some one else has done it that I declaim. 
What does it benefit a man to have “ broken a record "' 
when he has probably at the same time broken his 
own health ? 

Excessive indulgence in athletics springs simply 
from love of adulation. A young fellow finds that 
other young fellows look upon him as a hero if he can 
get over the ground quicker than other people, and 80, 
if he bas any natural aptitude, he sets himself to 
gain their eury and applause. If he succeeds in this, 
it is most likely at the expense of his health in after 
life. 

A young man who deliberately devotes himself to 
the performance of great athletic feats, when he knows 
the risk he runs, has only himself to thank if he suffers 
for his action in later days. But those who put an 
undue tax upon their muscular powers, in ignorance of 
the probable result, are much to be pitied, and I hope 
that this letter may cause some who are acting thus to 
look very carefully into the matter before they continue 
to do themselves a mischief.—Yours faithfully, 

Derby. 

—_+t=—___ 


WHY NOT USE BOTH HANDS ALIKE? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—If the advice given by your correspond- 
ent, AMBIDEXTER, were followed, the next generation of 
manual workers would be a great deal more efficient 
than those of to-day. 

The sword exercise in which the Roman soldier was 
practised, trained him to use the weapon as skilfully in 
the left hand as in the right, so that in case of injury 
to either arm he could still defend himself. The pains 
tben taken to make an efficient soldier should now be 
taken to make of every youth an efficient workman. 
This can be done only by giving to the left hand equal 
ease and strength with the right. 

There are many kinds of work in which the labourer 
finds a decided advantage from an occasional shiftin 
of hands. It rests him almost as much as it mente 
to stop working. This is the case where the strain 
comes mostly on one hand, as it does in using the 
hoe. It is much the save with the use of the spade, 
the rake and the pitchfork, the axe, the saw, and the 
hammer. 

Again, there are places where two can work together 
more comfortable and more effectively if one of them 
can use the implement left-handed. By left-handed 
use is understood the putting the left hand forward 
upon the handle of the axe, the hoe, the shovel, and 
BO On. 

In felling a tree two choppers can work together if 
they stand on the same side of the tree. -To stand 
together they must chop, one left-handed. the other 
right-handed. Were they to stand on opposite sides of 
the tree it would be difficult to tell just where the tree 
would fall. So, too, in shovelling a pile of dirt two 
persons can work together until the last shovelful is 
taken up if they use the shovel in different hands, 
otherwise they cannot. 

-This training belongs to the home. It is most suc- 
cessfully given in the early years of the child, but as 
each tool and iaplemen’ is first put into the hands of 
a boy, he should be carefully practised in the different 
ways of handling it.—Yours truly, 

Dalston. 


Siema, 
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THE CRUELTY OF PRACTICAL JOKING. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sre,—I had read Mr. Pemberton's “Life of 
E. A. Sothern" before I came across your critique of 
the book in the issue dated September 20, and was 

to find that you, with the majority of critics, give 
fi publicity to the practical jokes he perpetrated. 

It seems to an unwritten law that if one is a 
successful comedian he must also be a clown in private 
life. Turn where you will in dramatic history, it is all 
the same. Joe Haines, Munden, Suett, Grimaldi, 


* Naturally the shopman said 
it. Then Mathews asked with a seriou, 


“Holy War, &c.,” until at last the went to ti: 
recpretoy, and said he thought pel ee was in the 


shop. 

The proprietor came out, and upon asking Mathew; 
what he wanted, the latter said, ‘‘ A pennyworth of ti:, 
tacks." The anecdote ends, ‘‘ So the actor walked oii:, 
leaving the man to settle with his master as best |). 
could.” Most likely the young man got a sever 
lecture, if not his discharge. 

Now where, I ask, is the humour of this? No do ;;+ 
it was very funny to Mathews himself, and gave | :... 
something to tell his cronies at his club, ever ready (ur 
hero worship. The story you refer to of Sothern 
sending the hats to Mr. Abbey is almost as stupid. | 
suppose there is no remedy for this sort of thing. +: 
least, I know of none. I simply enter my prot, 
against the cruel and detestable practice.—I am, <r 
yours truly, F. OB. | 

Dublin. 

—<go——_—_ 


“THE DANGERS OF LONDON STREETS.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, 


Dear Sir,—I do not wonder at an American, or ai:y 
other stranger in London, being struck with th» 
immense amount of traffic, and arriving at the couc!n. 
sion that a man who does not get run over now aul 
again may think himself lucky. 

At first sight, this is a fair enough impression 1» 
form; but, asa matter of fact, to people who exerci«- 
ordinary care, the streets of London do not present a>. 
dangers. There are, no doubt, an enormous numbrr «: 
accidents, but these I maintain arise entirely from tiv 
carelessness of foot-passengers. 

A railway porter becomes so accustomed to wali: 
across the line from one platform to another that |. 
often grows careless and strolls over just in front of a: 
express train, with the result that some trifling orci. 
rence, such as catching his heel in the metals, causs 
him to comby his death. 

Tn the same way the average London foot-passencr: 
pane so used to crossing the streets in the midsiv! 

usy vehicular traffic that he pays no attention to wire 
he is going, and thus comes to grief. 

I have heard a man solemnly assert that the Iv. 
way to cross a crowded thoroughfare is to wl: 
straight off the pavement and pay no attention wiaat- 
ever to the vehicles. Of course, one might do thi: a 
great many times without being run over, for drivers 
would naturally rather pull their horses right up ujo 
their haunches than run a pedestrian down, but wh: 
to happen if a horse. is coming along that has in uy 
degree got out of its driver’s control, or if the atteution 
of the driver is momentarily distracted ? 

I drive about London a great deal, and never a 7v 
passes without a more or less close shave of rut 
someone down. Yesterday, for instance, as 1 was vis: 
ing down Ludgate Hill a man stepped off the paver ut 
right in front of my horse, and escaped being rnu o*-" 
only by a miracle, and then he had the impudeucr 9 
ask me why I did not pull up. Foot passengers +16"! 
to think that a driver can always pull up, uo mai 
whether he is coming uphill or dqgwn, or how heavy <"'" 
load behind his horse may be. 

Merely from a humane point of view, oue yond 
think that a pedestrian would rather exercise a [itl 
cantion than cause a horse's mouth to be so erliy 
jerked, as it must be, when the wretched ania!» 
pulled up suddenly to avoid ranning into him. Ofer 
there must be a greater element of danger in cro’: 
a busy thoroughfare than in walking over a coil'\ 
lane, but if only pedestrians would use their eyes 3! 
exercise a little forethorght, we should hear of eer 
accidents in the streets of London.—Yonrs truly. 


Hampstead. A. 5. T. 
—— 

For ail letters dutitisken we shall pay at the rece 
tivo guineas a column or about Sd. a line, Senders! 
letters should, therefore, enclose name and addres. i 
must please be understood that we do not identify our” 
with opinions advanced on this page. Lhey are tiv’ d 
the writers of the letters; we merely exercise super” 
over the general nature of the correspondence. 


NEBRAgKA audiences are unconventional in ter 
conduct.’ At Lincoln, while John T. Raymond ‘2 
resenting the trial scene in Colonel Sellers, two Jus' 
to ¢ inthe centre gangway. All atten‘.2 
was instantly diverted from the stage to the fight. 
“T move we Pepe proceedings in this court,” said 
Raymond, “ and I'll bet. dollar on the white doy.” 
“Tl take you,” cried a man in the audience. 
The white dog won, the dollar was passed across the 
footlights to the star, and the acting of the play "# 
resumed, 
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\ ROUND THE WORLD IN 76 
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Pei .—Its peaks shoot sharply up into the blue air 
suo took wrapped in a tangle of prodigies verdure to 
their very and enormous palm forests fringe all 
the shore. ship anchors some distance from the 
docks, and will remain bat a fewhours. We are ferried 
to land in crazy sampans, the only alternative from out- 
rigger cances—@ Darrow trough set on a round log and 
kept sprint by a smaller floating log connected with 
the boat by bent poles. Only a native, a tight-rope 
valker, or & bicyclist would trust himself to these. 

. . » The same crowd of Hindoos, Malays, and 
Chinese. Little girls of twelve or thirteen stand about 
with their own children in their arms. They have been 
wives for @ year or two. Very pretty they are, minia- 
ture women fally formed; the babies fat and brown, 
and nearly as as the mothers. A gharry and 
another pitifal little horse takes us toward the 
yardens and the famous waterfall. The road skirts the 
town and intersects lagoons, where Malay houses of 
cocoanut thatch stand upon piles like ancient lake 
iwellings. They live over this stagnant water by 
preference, and apparently suffer noharm. Fartheron 
where the ground rises are the huge stone bungalows of 
British i and rich Chinese merchants, the 
eutrance to the grounds of the latter adorned with 
crnate doors and guarded by carved monsters curiously 
coloured. We overtake a Chinese funeral windi 
toward the cem , ell the mourners clad in white 
‘The coffin of cnpaated wood is so heavy and s0 large 
that twenty pall- are required to carry it. It is 
a most cheerful cortége. No ono seems in the least 
downeast or dispirited by this bereavement—death is 
accepted by that race with the same stolid philosophy 
as are the chequered incidents of life. The 
road turns and sweeps into the palm forest. Innumer, 
able slender silver- columns soar to an astonishing 
height—a hundred feet or more—bearing at the top a 
wide feathery crown, where the big globes of the cocon- 
unts hang green and gold. Up there in the tops of the 
palms flows a dazzling flood of light, and as the faint 
warm wind waves the ae drooping fans we catch 
flashes of flaming blue, but below we are in shadow and 
cannot feel the wind’s breath. A profound green 
twilight reigns with something, I know not what, of 
holy sadness and awe amid these silent grey aisles, 
delicate, lofty, still such as might move the heart in an 
aucient minster’s calm pillared silences. une 

Our guide, a brown lad of ten, stands on the carriage 
step clinging to the door, and chatters fluently in 
tangled and intricate English, of, which he is obviously 
and inordinately vain. At th® garden entrance he 
makes us dismount, vehicles not being allowed inside, 
and leads us pay ewes broad, beautifully tended Meo 
The garden lies een two very lofty cone-shaped 
yeaks, with bold terraces down their sides, and 
isas well kept and full of tropical blossoms and verdure 
nv are all the others we have seen. The boy stops to 
‘iow me in the grass tiny fronds of the sensitive-plant 
that shudder away from his rude little finger, with a 
voluntary movement startling to see in a plant. We 
hear the rushing of waters calling loudly in the 
hills, bat see nothing save the mountain’s garments of 
opnlent verdure. path zigzags sharply upward 
through the trees and vine inh, and along this 
the boy leads the way with the speed and agility of a 
noet. We t along in his wake, barely keeping him 
insight. It is frightfally hot in here among the trees 
—the atmosphere is a steam bath. We spring from 
. stone to stone and corkscrew back and forth, deafened 
hy the vociferations of the fall, but catching no 
rlimpss of it. Exhausted, gasping, we finally 
tinerge upon a plateau high on the peak’s side, 
end are suddenly Javed in that warm wind that 
stirred the palm fronds. . . At our feet is o 
wide quivering green pool, crossed by ao frail 
lidge; from far above leaps down to us a flood 
of glittering silver that dashes the emerald pool into 
powdery foath, races away under the bridge and springs 
again with a shout into the thickets below. We lose 
ee of it — thé leaves, but can hear ata roloe as it 
faps from ledge to 6 down to the valley, and is 
ore ecko tho er the steaming woods and 
tte rough the steaming w an 
the palm sialeo- toa the ship once more. 
Our faces are turned towards Ceylon. It is a five 
days’ rah ‘frdth Penang; the ship's company has 
(windled to a handful, and time hangs heavily upon 
ns, We are reduced, for lack of other occupation, to 
studying the characters and habits of our large and 


varied menagerie, The pretty little fifth officer has a 
Monkey—a surreptitious monkey, they not being 
allowed to members of the staff—and at such time as 


the stern seniors are on duty we amuse ourselves fear- 
fully an@ seeretty with his ‘antics—a tiny Methuselah- 
faced ing all his human cousins with 


luthing wagplolon, bat to be placated with raisins—s 
: chattering captive, dancin; amuse 
his gaotars, with & grin of hate on his n ceeowtal, 
Weazened coun 


tenance. 
The conwal’t6 Bangkok—s slim, brown gentleman, 
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with a soft languid voice and Kins Hassle and feet—is 
carrying home with him a family of Siamese cats, 
white, with tawny and fierce blue eyes; uncanny 
beasts, with Wild tiyeriah ways. They live in the 
fo'castle in company with an impulsive Chinese puppy 
of slobberingly affectionate disposition; and their 
prowling, long-legged behaviour grates upon his nerves 
most terribly. nee too manly a little person to hurt 
them, and his only refage is an elaborate pretence of 
not seeing them ; even when they rub against his nose 
he gazes abstractedly off into space, and refuses to be 
aware of their existence. 

The doctor has two families of cats, one a respectable 
tortoiseshell British matron, absorbed with the cares of 
& profuse maternity, and a splendid Persian lady, 
madly jealous of the division in her owner's affections. 
He purchased her from a native on the wharves at 
Bombay, smelling of violet powder, and with a gold 
thread around her neck—a theft from some zenana, 
and wild with several days’ starvation and bad treat- 
ment. She has not, however, forgotten the ways of 
her odalisque mistress, and is greedy, luxurious, indo- 
lent, and bad-tempered. If the doctor dares, after 
touching the kittens, caress her without having pre- 
viously washed his hands, her keen nose detects his 
perfidy, and she flies into a fury—claws, spits, rages, 
and finally rushes up into the rigging to sulk, until the 
doctor grovels with apologies, and holds out seductive 
visions of dinner. 

At Ceylon the Australian mail ship Britunnia waits 
for us. She is one of the enormous Peninsular and 
Oriental vessels built in the Jubilee year, and is on her 
way home to England. Here again farewells to the 
dear littld old lady from Boston and to my kind and 
charming friend the Ceylon tea planter, who has placed 
me under an endless debt of gratitude by his many 
courtesies. It is four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
Ist of January when we swing out of the harbour and 
direct our course toward Africa. The height of luxury 
is reached on these Peninsular and Oriental steamships. 
No steerage travel being provided for, space is uot 
stinted to -class passengers, and saloons, decks, and 
bedrooms are ample and handsome. The ship's com- 
pany of Australians on their way home to England 

ave made themselves thoroughly at home for this six- 
weeks’ cruise. In their rooms they have hung photo- 
graphs and drapery, and set out bits of| bric-a-brac, 
and on deck each one has long bamboo lounging chairs, 
a little table, and a tea-service complete for that 
beautiful ceremony of five o'clock tea—all of which is 
made possible by the fact that the sea is smooth as «lass 
and the decks level as a drawing-room floor. Constant 
courtesies are exchanged in the form of invitations to 
this afternoon tea. Three times a week the band plays 
for dancing on deck ; tableaux, private theatricals, and 
fancy balls fill the evenings, and in the afternoons the 
after-part of the ship is lively with games of cricket. I 
am fortunate enough to be asked to sit at a small table 
with a party of four: Lady Broome, a tall, handsome 
Englishwoman with dark eyes and a noble outline of 
brow and head, who is well-known to the English public 
as Lady Barker, under which name she has written 
many delightful books on colonial life; Sir Frederick 
Napier Broome returning from a governorship in 
Western Australia to carry through Parliament a bill 
giving the colony responsible Government—he also is 
tall and handsome, and has made a brilliant record in 
the colonial service; the third is Sir William Robinson, 
a brother of the famous Sir Hercules of that ilk, with a 
fine saturnine countenance, lean and bold like the head 
of Cesar, and is both Colonial Governor and a well- 
known musical composer; tbe fourth is Sir Henry 
Wrenfordsly,a Colonial Chief Justice. And this quartet, 
who have been in most parts of the habitable globe, 
make very agreeable table companions. 

The other principal personage on the ship is Miss 
Ethel Roma Detmold, aged two and ao half years, and 
familiarly known as. Baby Detmold. There are other 
infants al , but merely the common or garden baby, 
not to be mentioned with this blue and gold girl child, 
who sparkles out upon usin the morning a vision ina 
white frock and an enigmatic smile. The entire male 
force of the ship is her slave, and trails abont after her 
humbly suing for the favours she is most chary in 
granting. She possesses already some secret of power 
over her kind, ond is airily, joyously indifferent to 
anyone's attentions and services, which we all therefore 
—with the curious perversity of human nature—persist 
in thrusting upon her. All women are not born free 
and equal. . . . There is some subtle force in this 
tiny turquoise-eyed coquette, which will secure for her 
without effort her lifé throngh devotion other women 
cannot win with endless sacrifices or oceans of tears. 
Fven the cook's pet chicken, who flies from everyone 
else, allows himself to be hauled about by one leg or be 
squeezed violently to her bosom, and, far from protest- 
ing, looks foolishly flattered by the notice of this 
imperious chernb. 

. . . Always above and below us it is intensely 
blue, hot, and calm. Flights of film-winged fishes rise 
from our path and flit away like flocks of sea-sparrows. 
Sometimes a whale blows up a column of shining spray, 
and leaves a green wake to show his hidden path. But 
nothing marks the of the hours savethe coming 
and going of light. When the azure blossom of the day 
dies fn irissed splendours, rosy clouds float up over the 
horizon’s edge like vanes islands drifting at 
will in a golden world, ishing when the moon 
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appears. . . . Magical white nights of inefiablo 
stillness and purity fade into the blaze of daffodil 
dawns. Time goes by in lotus dreams that have no 
memory of a past or recking of a future till we wako 
peas and find ourselves at anchor in the Gulf of 
Aden. : 
aH Red barren masses of stone broken and 
jagged like 
‘An old lion’s cheek teeth; ” 
an astonishing aridity everywhere, all the more start- 
ling by contrast with the fierce verdure of the lands we 
have last seen. Not adrop of rain has fallen here iu 
three years, and no green thing lives in the place. 
Even the tawny hills rot and fall to dust in the terrible 
desiccation. The carth is an impalpable dun powder 
that no roots could grasp, the rocks are seamed, cracked, 
and withered to the heart—the dust and bones of a 
dead land. Asa coaling station and harbour 
from which warships may guard the entrance to tho 
Red Sea, Aden is valuable, and, therefore, like Hon:: 
Kong, Singapore, Penang, Ceylon—like everythiny 
much worth having in this part of the world—it is a 
British possession. There are wharves of heavy 
masonry; the Governor's residence, a verandahed 
bungalow shut in with green persiennes, stands ona 
little eminence some distance back from the water; and 
one narrow street of heavy, white stone houses, with flat 
roofs, fringes the shore. 
(To be continued, ) 
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A Lonpon lady, in whose pronunciation the letter 
“h" is a rather uncertain quantity, went to a 
stationer and ordered a number of invitation cards that 
she proposed to issue for an evening party. She par- 
ficalaske instructed the stationer to print “igh tea” in 
the left hand corner. When the ed came home they 
all bore the letters “I. T.” in that corner. The printer 
had concluded that his customer had inven’ some 
new contraction after the manner of ‘' R.S.V.P." 


—_~go——__ 


A Frencu bridegroom set an example of foresight 
and far-sight the other day, which has probably never 
been equalled. The mother of his intended bride 
having suggested a certain day for the marriage to take 
place, he asked for time to consider the matter, and 
came back the next morning to tell his intended mother- 
in-law that the day selected by her would not do. 
‘* Because,” he went on, ‘‘I have been ly work. 
ing the matter out, and I find that if I marry your 
see next Wednesday, as you suggest, our silver 
wedding day will fall on a Good Friday, and that day, 
as you know, is a most inconvenient one for a party. 

— eo 4 


A Paris rag-picker was poking about in a dirty 

tter with the most melancholy air imaginable. A 

iend of his, who came stumbling along, tendered his 
congratulations. 


‘You are again a father ? | compliments.” 
The rag-picker shook his head. 
“Bah! Another girl.” 


‘Well, isn't that just as good?" 

The me picket straightens himself up with the air of 
a Spanish hidalgo, and, in accents of the most intense 
despair, exclaims : 

‘“ And what, pray, is to become of the family name?” 

————fo——_—_. 

Took Hera at Her Worp.—‘ Maria," said the 
stalwart young man, as he gazed ardently at the 
blushing little fairy of a girl by his side, ‘do you really 
and truly lovame?” 

‘Far more than life, dear George,’ was the earnest 
reply. ‘I would even go through fire and water for 
you if it were necessary.” 

“Make no rash promise in regard“to water, Maria, 
unless you can swim," replied the noble young man in 
fond and loving tones. ‘ But, in regard to fire, if 
you are perfectly willing to promise me that even on 
cold winter mornings you will not hesitate to get up 
early and wrestle with it, I will summon up courage 
ae ask yon to epuen my wife.” 

And then, just for the privilege of going through life 
with this exacting giant of a <n, Maia emulonl 


FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we have decided to insure Cyolists, in the event 
of death from Cycling Accidents, to the extent of £100. 

only condition required to secure (his sum to whomso- 
ever the Proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets wit): 
his or her death by an accident while actually riding, iz 
that a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice ‘ 
should be on the person of the deceased at the tme of 
the fatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil musi 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this notice. 
Notte of aocident must be given within seven days to the 
Proprietors of the Paper, and death must vceus within 
the same period from the uccident. 


Signature__. vee nee ae 
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1s IT UNLUCKY TO BREAK A 
~ MIRROR ? 


Tnrerr are some superstitious people who look upon 
tho breaking of a looking-glass as an evil omen. To 
such may be commended a story, related by an English- 
ce who, with his family, had passed ten years in 

ndia. 

It was a very sultry sammer night. The doors and 
vindows of our bungalow stood wide open to let in 
the air. 

My little daughter, two years old, was slooping in & 
low crib in a room adjoining the ono where I was 
sitting engaged with some accounts. It was late, all 
the servants had retired, and everything was quiet 
outdoors and in. 
there was 
out from 


stealthily forward towards the sleeping 


d sat powerless, benumbed, 


the terrible tragedy. 

the am arrested by his own 
reflection in the lashed his tail to and 
fro; his shot fire; eve hair of his 
orange- coat seemed to stand erect at the 
of a ible rival. Faster and faster that expressive 
tail whipped the floor. 


Another moment, and the animal uttered a deep, 
prallenging roar, and sprang forward with one great 


bound. 

There was a crash of glass, and a loud, prolonged 
roar of surprise and rage Fron the tiger, which ame 
the v and. The great mirror, with ite . 
fell heavily to the floor, pulled from its position. The 
tiger turned tail and sprang ont at the open door. 

t had all happened so Erg that I could almost 
have believed it a dream but for broken mirror and 
tbe marks of blood left where the shattered glass had 
cut the tiger's feet. 


——1-_-—_ 


FROM LETTER-BOX TO MAIL-BAG. 
A Vist to Sr. Martm’'s-LE-GRaNnpD, 


{rt is certainly one of the most curious sights in 
London to take one’s stand about a quarter to six any 
evening before the General Post Office, and watch the 
shoals of letters which pour into the gaping slits 
hetween that and the hour. Once a live dog was 
‘“ posted,” and was not discovered until it was tilted 
ont on to the sorting table inside. I can scarcely ho 
10 convey any idea of the bustle which goes on outside, 
ind the scene inside almost beagars description. 
When I say that avout a million letters pass through 
she G.P.O. in a day, and that each letter goes through 
en or eleven different hands, some idea may be formed 
of what goes on before the last bag is made up. 

For the convenience of visitors, a wooden 
runs along one side of the ¢ central porting room, 
so that you can move about and overlook what is going 
on below without interfering in the least with the work. 

The centre of the room into which we looked was 

originally a wide pemsege vey through the centre of 
the Post Office buildings; but about twenty-two years 
ago was turned into the ¢ lowor room, in which so 
inch business is done. Here you can watch letters 
being brought or wheeled in h baskets from the 
receiving boxes in front, and going through the pre- 
liminary processes. 
_ The room is filled with long rows of tables lessening 
in the perspective, with innumerable pigeon holes, 
baskets, pockets and -other appliances of an almost 
perfect system of organisation. At these were sta- 
tioned clerks, busy sorting the letters as they were 
tumbled down, “ facing " , as it is called— is, 
placing all the letters one way—with the stamp lying 
to tho hand in the top right d-corner. Ti ia Gaile 
well known that some people have an invincible repug- 
nance to patting a stamp on a lettor in the orthodox 
way. They are constantly finding some new position 
for it, and pig po in @ source of considerable 
annoyance e stamper, as he has to his 
machine and pull the lettcr into pro =e a 

A man will stamp by hand 150 | Ss a minute, and 
by treadle machine no fewer than 600 a minute. The 
letters are counted as they are stamped with incredible 


re of bine and yellow en- 
; } among the other letters. These are official 
Post Office Ba; -Bank acknowledgements, the blue 
for deposits of 2 and the brown for £3 and over, and 


o's 


oe att | eed) i ce i i alle 
~ al 
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these, iustead of being counted, are weighed and placed 


them, 
** « Education 


rans P 
ent it may be intended 
letters arrive in 


going wrong. : 
The letters after being are? are arranged after 
the primary sorting plan; that is, according to the 
various destinations. The primary plan is very rudi- 
mentary indeed. : : 
Sona Edinburgh aad’ Glaagow, the frst heading 
i an , the 
covering all letters which go neither to Edinburgh or 
eo. Dublin is the only Irish town represented in 


primary plan. 

The mone sorting plan is more elaborate, and is 
divided into “roads.” These roads mean princi 
towns and places lying near them, all the letters for 
the district put under the name of the principal 

ives name to the “ road.” 

These let are sent on in one hoge, bee to the 
town, and are ae ahi C) haa es 
twenty, or the fifty smaller ey form. Very mu 
A Sce Geccatary euting ts one in the “ Travelling 
Pe eer Elot re te ae 

e er sited was sample 
seoom where clerks were busy buge sacks 
with all manner of ay ae for St. Peters- 
borg, an Tripoli, Cadiz, or Calcutta, as the case 
t 


these packets were made up in a peculiar way, 80 
that they could be easily undone and their contents, 
whether wheat, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, or flax, 
exposed to view. A favourite mode was by means of 
a small oblong linen bag, having the end ned by 
metal clips. One of the clerks courteously undid one 
of these with great expedition, and showed us the 
contents, which were coffee beans addressed by a firm 
in London to a house in St. ogee 
G.P.O. is the hospital 


devoted to the repair of es which come un 

in transmission. There was noting worth seeing there 

at the time of my visit, the great ital season, my 
. feing in the early 


guide el pepe , when flowers 
are largely sent from: the South of France to London. 
Bei: in cardboard boxes, and surrounded with 


laine moss, they often arrive in a very dilapidated 
condition. 

The last thing we did was to go out on a sort of 
narrow platform at the rear of the building, and see 
the vans bearing off the Scotch, Irish, and other mails, 
and amongst them tin boxes aeatery Haitian of 


e great impression which remains on the visitor's 
mind isthe enormous bulk of the correspondence of Lon- 
, or, rather, only of aday. A letter is 
like a sn ingly, it lies an almost infinitesimal 
le of weight in your hand! but ina mass the 
orm solid tons of material, made up of units, whic 
must all be dealt with individually, and on the require- 
ments of a rigorous system. No more striking illus- 
tration could be had of the importance of little things 
than this gigantic system which has grown up to convey 


our letters. 
a 


A Lrverpoot editor says that a man in Stockport got 
himself into trouble by marrying two wives. A Ply- 
mouth editor replied that a good many men had done 
the same thing by marrying one. A Glasgow editor 
says that quite a number of his acquaintances found 
trouble enough by barely promising to marry, without 
going any farther. 


—t-—_—_ 


Mas. Meyre: “ When you were courting me you were 
not very demonstrative ; in fact, you were at times 
cold, if not absolutely indifferent, and now that we are 
married you are ae the reverse.” 

Mr. Meyer: “ That's so, but I did it to humbng your 
father.” 

“In what way ?” 

* You see, Clara, if I had been a very devoted lover, 

father would have reasoned that I was bound to 

ve you, and, instead of £5,000, he would probabl 
not have given £1,000 towards setting us up; but y 
behaved as if I didn't care whethor f got on at all 
or not, and rather than run the risk of having you on 


his he came down handsomely. I'm not ve 
prety, lhe, bt there is a head of a statesman on 


i ew), a 


“waa 


Uctosmn 4, 1890, 


—__ 


FAST SCORING. 


Tux stories that are now being told of the cricket 
season just over recall an instance of fast which 
puts everything else of the kind into the shade. 
Some twenty years ago, at a seaside cricket 
ground, a man pisyingin match only had two balls, and 
made 264 runs. Tf) ground was situated on tlie 
looking the sea. The first ball the 


leg,” 


fielders, passing 

to return it to the wicket, and the last man who re. 
ceived the ball, seeing the batsmen half across tie 
pitch, took a shot at one of the wickets in order to run 
one of them out. He, unfortunately, missed the wicket, 
and the ball went right across the gore and over the 
cliff on the other side, down to the beach. All tie 
eleven men had to over and help to fetch the ball 
back, as they had done before, and, by the time it was 
safe in the bowler’s hands again, the batsman had ru 
264 runs. The next ball delivered bowled him out 
The ground has since been changed. 


—__—t-__—- 


HOW A COLONEL LIVED ON SIX: 
PENCE A DAY: 


s Macgay, in his ‘ Recollections,” gives 
account of Colonel Fitzgibbon, an ageut 
of the i pi yin the Sane at this 
time was upwards of seventy years of age, and while 
in London was wholly dependent upon remittances 
from Canada. On three occasions these remittances, 
anxiously ex) failed to arrive, and he found 
himself alone in the mighty city, reduced to bis last 


sovereign. 

He resolved, if ible, to make that sovereicn 
suffice for his subsistence until he could write to his 
Canadian friends to know the reason of the non-arrival 
of his funds and receive the answer. He found that 


py. CHARLE 
an in 


he could live a sixpence a day, upon four penny- 
worth of bread, one Pepe bee aa and ove 
pennyworth of sugar. e cut the into equal 
ickion, i ait with sugar, and made a kind of 


Rodding of it by the aid of a cup of boiling water. 

his served for breakfast, dinner, and supper, the 

parr of milk in addition being reserved for the 
test 


He found when the dela 


remittance arrived, in 
about 4 month afterwards, that there still remained five 
shillings of the i 


He throve so wall fon this frugal diet, and focnd 
his health and stre: 80 greatly increase upon it, that 
he ponte’ it for man ee long after the neces- 
sity for the experiment i . 

H : ibbon told his story 


At the time when Colonel Fi 
he had vered in his temperance diet for two years, 
and devoted all the money which he had thns 
been enabled to save to the sup or establishment 

poorer districts in 


of infant schools in various of 
Lon 


OUR CLERGY ANNUITIES AND 
BIG MONEY PRIZES. 


— 

Full partioulars of these have appeared in every isse 
previous to that dated September 27th. We, therefore. 
content ourselves with printing the coupon. New readers 
will do well to refer to the scheme as published in us 
entirety in former numbers. 


| 


ANNUITY COUPON, OCT. 4, 1890. 


I Coe rcreeereerovescvecaceoesreoooeccccen serena eoorercceasersnsr rene 


hereby certify that I have read the current 
number of Pearson's Weekly, and that in Dy 
opinion, 

The HOY, visiiicevisiissresrcemssnivvicnanae | 
(State here whether Church of England or Nov- 
conformist) Coecncvccccccooevcsceeeorcvoseccseeesss 


is a fitting candidate for the annuities offered. 
Name of sender (optional)........csersossecsesesrre 


AGAreSS rcrrrcrsssessecscoveesccorecsssecssecsers 
ee 


UctTosEB 4, 1890. 


FACTS. 


—OeeyS- 
Tar beart of a Greenland whale is a yard in diameter. 
A coop Egyptian mummy, warranted 6,000 years 

sli, can be bought any day for £20. 


France bas more than a quarter of a million carrier 
pigeons trained for use in time of war. 


Out of 2,759 duels ar in Italy during the past 
ten years, 974 were ca by newspaper and literary 
uarrels. 

: Recent investigation has shown that the people of 
Great Britain swallow over 5,500,000 pills daily, or one 
pilla week for every person in the population. 


As many a8 26,826 doors and windows in London 
have been found open at night by the police in one 
year. Burglary will never be quite played out while 
bouseholders are 80 careless. 


Bismarck bas the satisfaction of knowing that the 
newspapers in Germany which have deserted him have 
Jost seriously in circulation. The AlUyemneine Zeituny, 
which bad for years been a Bismarck organ, has fallen 
from 25,000 to 10,000 copies daily. 


Tue tourist season in Switzerland is officially esti- 
mated to bring in an annual profit of £528,000 to the hotel 
keepers alone. There are now 1,000 hotels in Switzer- 
land, which make up 58,000 beds and employ 16,000 
persons @8 managers, servants, drivers, &. 


A yUtFER case of monomania has been brought to 
Heb in Vienna. A well-to-do master baker conceived 
2 wania for collecting ladies’ handkerchiefs, and paid 
such exorbitant prices for them that his hobby speedily 
rnined him. No fewer than 1,484 delicately perfamed 
mouchoirs have been found in his apartments. 


THERE were more military volunteers in the British 
Isles at the ys rece of the century than there are 
uow. In 1804, when the country was fully prepared for 
a Napoleonic invasion, 880,196 men voluntarily enlisted 
fur home defence service. Last year the enrolment 
houres were 226,469, 


Arr OUR BEDCLOTHES Too Heavy ?—A good many 
people spoil the effects of a gocd night’s rest by the 
ridiculonsly heavy bedclothes they use. Old-fashioned 
cotton quilts or modern Massala ones are very 
heavy, and, no use, as a thiu covering to protect 
blankets from the dirt is all that is really necessary. 
Bedclothes should be like bodily clothing, light and 
warm. Many a bad sleeper would do well to see whether 
he coveunee are not at the bottom of his restless 
hights, 

Swat Lrvines.—In Oxfordshire it seems there are 
two parishes, each of which comprises only two houses 
and a church, one containing seven and the other eight 
inbabitants, one parish is Wilcote and the other 
Yelford. The value of the first-named is given at £75 
and the other at £110, and in the latter place witha par- 
sonage. It need scarcely be said that these livings are 
held by the oocupants of adjoining benefices; but, at 
the same time, the proportionate cost per head of the 
population is rather heavy, and might, with advantage, 
be voted to the increase of poor livings in crowded 
districts. 

Tae Prince anD THE Pauper.—One afternoon, the 
Prince of Wales, on alighting from his carriage at the 
door of a house he was about to visit, observed a blind 
man and his dog trying to cross the crowded thorough- 
fare. Without a moment's hesitation his Royal High- 
oy came to the rescue, and successfally piloted 

e pair through a throng of carriages. A short time 
after he received a massive silver inkstand with the 
following inscription :—‘‘ To the Prince of Wales, from 
one who saw him conduct a blind beggar across the 
Street. In memory of a kind and Christian action.” 
The name of the donor has never been discovered, but 
the anonymous gift is certainly not the least ‘prized of 
the many valuable presents in the Prince's treasure 
chamber at Marlborough House. 


Dirty Faces anp ProrocraPay.—Was there ever 8 
Photographer who could muster the moral courage to 
say to a customer, “ Sir, or Madame,” as the case may 
be, “I regret to observe that your face is not 
scrupulously clean?” If we can trust the complaint of 
one of their craft the temptation to say sometbing of 
the sort is offen very strong. If sitters, we are told, 
Were to wash their countenances a little before a large 
Photograph is taken, there would be less work for re- 
touchers, and the result would be a better portrait. 
Unfortunately, some people are sensitive on the subject 
of clean faces, was once a photographer who, 
being confronted with a decidedly dirty face, contrived, 
4s if by accident, to drop a spot of lampblack pon the 
cnstomer's cheek. ‘So sorry; extremely careless on 
fo, Part” said the diplomatic operator ; “but you will 

nd soap, water, and towels, madame, in this little 


jabinet.” Tt is ted that a photographer might 
uo in the attic specimens ne portrait taken 
immediately after the face side by side with one 


of the same face an hour or two's exposure to a 


smoky here. When it is seen how hard are the 
nates inthe in the latter case, for there is nothin 
like the lens for detecting foreign matter in crevices, i 
pnp ought that the customer might forgive the silent 
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Tire Cunard line of steamships employ 10,000 
hands. 


: ee are now forty daily papers published in New 
ork. 

THE value of the whole of the property in the French 
capital—dwelling-houses, shops, and manufactories—is 
put down at 440,000,000. 


Trey do not encourage natural music in Buenos 
Ayres, Anyone who whistles in the streets, unless it 
be a policeman, is promptly arrested 


_ THR Mayor of Leeds answered a temperance deputa- 
tion by stating that in 1853 there were 873 public- 
houses in that town, while this year, with double the 
population, the number of public-houses is only 355. 


A NovEL way of spending a honeymoon has recently 
been added to the list of wedding journeys in coaches, 
in house-boats, or yachts. A youny Viennese bride- 
groom procured for the trip a new furniture van with 
three horses and a driver. 


_ At Dartmoor a cruel fate has compelled the convicts 
in the last twelve months to quarry and dress hundreds 
of tons of granite for the Central Metropolitan Police 
Offices on the Thames Embankment; while at Park- 
hurst they have been building a studio for taking their 
own photographs, to be witnesses against themselves 
should they ever be re-convicted. 


Tur. Lancest Horets 1x Britatn.—First comes the 
Hétel Metropole in London, which can accommodate 
with comfort 1,000 persons; then the Hotel Victoria, 
the Grand Hotel, the Langham, and the Savoy, all of 
which are also iu the Metropolis. The Grand Hotel 
at Scarborough, and the principal hotel at Leamington, 
are next in size to those London hotels. 


Tar Most Puncruat Lixr.—The Great Eastern 
Railway trains are apparently the most punctual of all 
that run into the Metropolis. Over 74 per ceut. are 
“to time,” or not more than |three minutes late, as 
compared with the Great Western, 64; Brighton, 63; 
London and North-Western, 683; London and South. 
Western, 60; Chatham and Dover,45; and Midland, 
41 per cent. Including London Bridge only, the South- 
Eastern would head the list with 76 per cent., but for 
Cannon Street and Charing Cross the figures are only 
63 and 58 per cent. 


Crimtnacs aS DRAUGHTSMEN.—A French doctor bas 
conceived a singular idea. It is to make a collection 
of the drawings of criminals made by them in the 
interval between arrest and trial. The doctor's 
experience proves that a man in prison always takes to 
drawing. It seems torelieve hts feelings, as well as to 
employ his leisure. And his pencil never commits to 
paper any details connected with his guilt. One would 

ave thought the reverse—it would have been so much 
more poetic—but the doctor's experience has been very 
large, and it has supplied no exception to the rule. 
Grimness and cynicism are abundantly shewn, and often 
cruelty and brutality. The doctor maintains that pick- 
pockets are invariably good draughtsmen, while 
murderers very rarely come up to the average. 


Capture oF A Bapcer IN MancHESTER.—Abont half- 
past three on Tuesday morning, September 16, two 
police officers effected a very interesting capture in the 
shape of a badger, in Cross Street, near Swan Street, 
Oldham Road. The animal had been frequently 
observed during the preceding ten or twelve days, and 
several unsuccessful attempts were made to capture it. 
This morning, the two officers saw it running about the 
street, and after a severe struggle succeeded in captur- 
ing it. The animal fought so vigorously that they were 
compelled to kill it. It was female, with a very fine 
iron-grey skin, aud weighed 14lbs. It measured 88 inches 
in length, 15 inches round the middle, and was in a 
very fat condition. A remarkable fact in connection 
with the incident was that it was invariably followed 
or preceded by a cat. The presence of s0 strange an 
animal in the streets of a crowded city is most extra- 
ordinary. 

MintaTers’ PrrvaTR SECRETARIES.—From a Parlia- 
mentary return just issued it would appear that 
playwrights are wrong when they compare the private 
secretary's lot with that of Mr. Gilbert's policeman. 
Our sympathies are shown to have been misplaced, 
certainly in so far as Ministers’ private secre- 
taries are concerned. Twenty-one of these gentlemen 
have in twenty-one years been appointed to posts 
worth in the ate some £21,000 a year, or an 
average of £1, per annum each. Nine of these 

entlemen, it may be added, were not members of the 
Permanent Civil Service previous to their appointment. 
It would seem to be a fine thing to sort Mr. Gladstone's 
pers, for no fewer than four of his private secretaries 
ave received excellent appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice, whereas Lord Salisbury must incur the reproach 
of thinking more of the State than of his friends, for 
none of his secretaries have been rewarded with snug 
berths in the public service. When all Civil Service 
appointments were in Ministers’ hands this kind of 
age was right and natural, but now that candi- 
a for Civil Service appointments Have to pass very 
stiff examinations it is unjust that the plums should be 
given to outsiders who have crept in through the cabin 
windows. The issue of this Parliamentary return will, 
no doubt, mark the discontinaance of the practice. 
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Tere aro 880 banks in the United Kingdom. 


THERE are over 18,000 varieties of postage-stamps in 
the world. 


Tae London School Board are educating 20,886 more 
scholars than they were three years ago. , 


Tue Russians are not great meat-eaters. They only 
each consume on an average 48lbs of meat in the year, 
while in Great Britain we consume 105lbs apiece. 


Tas year already 500,000 cases of tinned salmon 
have been exportod from British Columbia. The bulk 
of these are dispatched to the London markets. 


Money Pickep up In Tur Strert.—The lynx-eyed 
man with a spiked stick, who is to be seen in Conti- 
nental cities picking up unconsidered trifles, such a9 
cigar ends, does not seem to have chosen an altogether 
unprofitable calling. In St. Petersburg, at all events, 
where the Russian Philanthropic Society has organised 
8 regular system of gathering up these things and dis- 

ing of them for the benefit of the poor, this curious 
industry actually realised no less than 8,000 roubles, or 
upwards of £300, during the month of July. 


Tae Pay or PROFESSIONAL FooTBALL PLAYERS.— 
Apropos of the football season, now fairly started, it 
may be interesting to point out that the average 
pay of the professional footballer is about £3 a week 
where his whole time is required. In many cases, how- 
ever, the “ pro.” is engaged in business during the week, 
and is only called upon professionally on Saturday 
afternoons and odd occasious. A few of the really crack 
players can command big wages, and sums of £200 are 
occasionally thrown in along with the pay to secure a 
coveted man. 


Dinners anD Teas aT Great Firus.—In bis official 
report, just published, the Chief Inspector of Factories 
gives some curious details of the commissariat depart- 
ments of some of our great trading establishments. 
Messrs. Shoolbred, it appears, feed between cight and 
nine hundred assistants and heads of departments, wlio 
consume among them from 4,500 to 4,80U pounds of 
meat a week and two tons of potatoes, besides dis- 
posing of 140 half-quartern loaves every day. The 
“factory bands” buy their own food, but are provided 
with means of cooking it. Mr. Whiteley’s great indus- 
trial town in Westbourne Grove boasts of 1,215 
assistants on full board, 425 who receive dinner aud 
tea, and ninety-nine women who receive tea only. 
There are at this establishment alone, without count- 
ing the numerous branches, 1,739 persons who aro 
partially or entirely boarded. Mr. Gorringe provides 
a free tea and a room in which to prepare the food 
of 160 dress and mantle-makers. 


Tue LaunpRESS QUEENS OF Parts.—The laundresses of 
Paris duly elect their queens, one for each district, and 
on Mid-Lent Day their majesties are solemnly conducted 
through the different quarters of the city, crowned 
with flowers, and enthroned on the {biggest and most 
ornamental vehicles to be obtained for love or money. 
The laundresses form an og age guild, the annual 
receipts for laundering in is being set at no less 
than two million pounds, of which about five hundred 
thousand are divided among five thousand laundries 
within the city, the remaining going to the great 
suburban establishments which employ steam-engines 
and scores of operatives. The laundresses of the 
French capital have figured in politics, as witness their 
solemn aypeemncs by delegates before the Convention, 
February 21st, 1798, to protest against forestalling, and 
they recall with pride the fact that Sextus V.’s sister 
was a laundress, and that the poet Dufresny espoused 
his washerwoman. 


How Envetopres akE Mapg.—One of the most beau- 
tiful contrivances for saving labour is the improved form 
of the envelope machine, which was invented conjointly 
some years ago by Messrs. Warren De la Rueand Edwin 
Hill. By means of this mechanical apparatus many 
successive operations are accomplished in a most 
wonderful manner, which is yet the model of simplicity, 
with unerring accuracy. A boy places the p of 
paper, to be made into an envelope, which . previously 
was cut out by a fly press into the proper shape, on a 
little platform provided with short projecting pieces at 
each end to serve as guides to the paper, and furnished 
with a moveable bottom which rests on 3, When 
the paper bas been placed, a sort of plunger descends 
and forces the central part of it into an oblong quad. 
rangular cavity or box of the machine, the bottom of 
which, yielding to the pressure exerted on it, causes 
the four corners of the paper to fly up and stand erect, 
— these . _ aoe ly soap ty four 
levers or ers, whereby envelope form is ac- 
quired. As the folding is proceeding, however, a hori- 
gontal arm, with a V-shaped , charged with 
gum, advances, and after appl the latter so as to 
effect the adhesion of three flaps, retires 
just before these are quite laid down. A presser of the 


same shape as the finished en now comes into 
play, and presses the whole flat. Immediately after 
this last tion has been accomplished the 
pressing rises and two India. rubber 

ngece come forward, lightly touch the envelope, and 
delicately but rapidly draw it aside to make room for 


another. The removed enve! is brought on toan 
inclined plane, down which it slides into the receptacle 
P for it. This machine makes 2,700 envelopes 
every hour. 
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FICTION. 


Another year was employed in this search, and at last 
etiocta. 


It was a bg egailges oe ae! lace the prisoner 


lived, which sun entered but one short half-hour 
daily, and then by a single ray which was a mere 
thread of light. bed on which the unfortunate 


man stretched his aching limbs was a pile of wet straw. 
“The very thing,” he cried with energy. “Now I 


straws that made up 
There where one thousand three hundre 
A bundle. 
he made an ent to find out how oe it 
would take to a single straw. Three-quarters of an 
hour. a require for them all—for the one 
thousand three hundred and seven straws—a total of 


E 
i 
i 
4 
4 
: 


would not shine at least one day out of three, it would 
require sixteen 
days. That w 
that remained of his sentence. He set to work at once. 
Every day the sun shone the prisoner carried a 
straw and put it in the sunshine, busying himself thus 
~. whenever was sun. For the rest of the time he 
kept warm under his clothes the straws which he had 
been Cairne dry. —— sin oct 
Thus ten years ; 6 prisoner slept on only 
third of the yandle ef the damp straw, and he had 
stuffed in the bosom of his blouse the other two-thirds 


which, one by one, hehad dried. 
Fifteen years Happiness unspeakable! Only 
one hundred twenty-six p straws remained. 
Eighty-four days more, and the prisoner could 
? searcely con i . Proud of his work, victor 
over cried with the voice of an 
a , With a m rebellious laugh, 


“Ah! ab! You condemn me to the wet straw of the 


a . Well, with rage! I sleep on dry straw.” 
Tu pened Genter en aiding te Tae ; 
One night while the prisoner dreamed of the happi- 


eS et eee ee 

0s ‘Oo pass more pu 6 
straws to ig nee slender ray ? a 

the di cage of it. You, the fortunate 

give up a pleasure if twenty-five 

acquisition, dare you cast at 


But, you say, he had only a year and a half more in 


And do wounded pride, fallen 
hope ? ! this man have worked fifteen 
sleep on a 


fo got his pelea wi vel. ewe inging to 


da: ee ens thed i: lin 
wri n agony, wrestling 
dowpale ‘ootho! ta Wise 
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A Canzyun Horst-Keurzr—A Newcastle hotel- 
: fire disaster some thought, hit 
upon. notable expedient, took his trusted. employés 


of porters flew to the room; the clerks, like 
80 any aihouinia, eeiaet’ sie booki and other con- 
origi the safe, and the burly head-waiter stood at 


head of the stairs politely ushering the guests, 
in their various og dashabille, towards the office. 
When they had all assembled there, the proprietor, 


who had anxiously been watching the scene, with 
his watch in his hand, jumped upon the counter and 
said : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been undesirous 
of having the comfort of my guests im by a 
repetition of the sad scenes at a Parisian hotel, 
which, doubtless, are fresh in your remembrance. To 
this end I have thoroughly drilled my employés, so 
that each one knows his duties in the event of a fire 


breaking out. 

ot thelr efficiency you have had a sufficient proof 
to-night, when in four minutes and seventeen seconds 
from starting the alarm corps of bell-boys out from the 
office, the last guest—the fat gentleman from No. 683, 
dressed in pyjamas and a aheet—rolled down the grand 
marble staircase. ; 

“ And this has been effected without confusion or 
accident. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, thank you. If ever a fire 
does break out, display the same coolness you have 
shown to-night, and your safety will certainly be se- 
cured. Good night. Bless you. As you retire to your 
couches, the head waiter at the foot of the grand stair- 
case will give you each a packet of cards advertising 
my hotel, which you may = desirous of circulating 
among Pe friends, adding your own testimony 
as ‘ie = efficiency of our precautionary system 
green: allowed to finish the sentence, for a 
eae fetched him down with a long range shot with a 

d-bag, and then the whole assembly, with cries of 
rage, fell upon him. 
_— 


He held her lissome, lithe, and supple form 

Pressed close against his throbbing, heaving breast, 
Which did its daily throbbing underneath 

A brand-new, snow-white, most expensive vest. 


She laid her bonny, curly, golden head 
In playful mood upon that vest so white, 
And vowed that she, for ever and a day, 
Would love him and stick by him, come what might. 


Next morning, when he looked at his new vest, 
‘He vowed he'd have no more to do with girls; 
He had to pay his;laundress eighteenpence 

To wash ont dye from off her golden curls. 


a 


Farmer Topps AND THE Cow.—A farmer once wrote 
to an cultural journal, and asked if there was any 
way to keep a cow from switching her tail in the pel 
or round his ears when he was engaged in milking her. 

The able editor, who had been a farmer once himself, 
scratched his dome of thought a moment, and then 
wrote the following reply :-— 

* Yes, there are two ways; chop off the cow's tail, 
or let one of the men do the milking.” ; 

would no doubt have proved effectual, but 
there are more ways yet, if the editor had only had 
time to think of them. 

However, there is one particular way that I wouldn't 
recommend to anyone, unless he has his life well 
insured, and that is the pm followed by good old 
Farmer Tubbs, for whom I used to work when I was 
a free and careless farmer boy. 

The farmer was the owner of a cow that “could a 
equal to the best of them, and when she 
got it unfolded, she usually managed to swipe anyone 
within reach with it about the head in a most vigor- 
ous manner. 

Well, Farmer Tubbs objected to this, and to obviate 
tg aes when he a eats to milk the i bovine, 

e used in operations by tying her tail fast to 
his ‘boot-lace. is 

Then he would go ahead and milk in peace, while 
the astonished cow would turn her head and glare 
reproachfully at the back of her owner's head, and 
wonder why her appendix didn't seem to work with 
its accustomed Hesieen, 

One rainy day, when the farmer was milking away 
for all he was worth, with the cow's continuation 
anchored to his |boot-lace as usual, I walked across 


the yard with an open umbrella, and the next instant 
that animal gave a startled bellow, and dashed away 
at oy across the barn-yard, while Farmer 


Tub! the pail and other he had been 
using, fnotebing bistaat and promptly followed in her 
ey reached the other side of the yard in three 
laeia sah uate saat he es ee 
and plunging Spe oe ee = 
farmer hopping desperately alon on 
aod yelling ot svery jump, ae i 


Sor this week's rd must arrive before or by first 
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It was better than any =a ete 
up to that date, and vy res immensely whila ge 
was dam 


lasted, though my joy pened somewhat iy, 
ts by the t of what Farmer Tubbs might 
hen Bb got reg ie cs 


over in one corner to recuperate, while the enfranchised 
cow gave a farewell flourish of her heels, then plunge 


through the closed scattering the timbers jn ai! 
ges iol and oped off down the road to eta 
er com 


While the farmer was recovering his breath and 
hunting for a stick, I left. 

I stayed away three or four days till Tubbs }::.) 
cooled off and built a new gate, and then [ came baci; 
and went to work again. 

And all the honest, good-hearted old farmer ever 
said to me about the cow episode was: “ Williatu, 
youre a mighty good hand to work, and I don't know 

ardly how I'd git along without you through harve«: - 
but if you ever attempt to an umbrella in frou: u{ 
a cow again when I’m milkin’, I'll break your back." 

And, not wishing to interrupt the harvest gatherin.: 
by getting crippled for life, I always left my umbrel.s 
in the house when it rained after that. 


—_~go—_—_— 


A Susstiture Epiror.— Who is that sad lookix: 
man I sawsitting in the next room as I came througi: » 
said Mr. Smike,to the managing editor of a prowineut 


paper. 

“That? That is Lawson, our substitute editor." 

“What is a—what are the functions of that kind of 
editor ?” 

“Why, you know, we employ. Lawson to shioii? ~ 
disagreeable consequenges o kinds. When we - 
for ' anybody until outraged nature can no longer <!>1 
it, the injured man calls, and we show him in and |.: 
him kick Lawson.” 

“ But I don’t exactly understand how——" 

‘““ Why, you see, the man comes here and asks to «» 


the editor. The boy at the door knows, from the : 


in his eye, what he wants, and he turns him into L.... 
son’s room. There is a brief scrimmage, and abou :: 
quarter of an hour later Lawson saunters in here »- 
his handkerchief to his nose to say that his salary 1 
be raised. ; 

‘He is a very usefal man. By concentrating ail t' . 
storms on him, the regular staff is allowed to have). 
fect peace and security. He is thrashed ouce ort. - 
a week, and knocked down even oftener. We have: » 
floor in there padded on purpose to make it 23°. 
fortable as possible. He don't mind an ordinary flocy.: : 
so much, but the man has a 8 e disinclination i.:\ 
shot at, possibly because he has three bullets in; 
legs, and a two-ounce ball encfusted somewhere iu 1.3 
interior department. 

‘‘ Whenever there is an excursion on a dang: ? 

art of a new railway, or a trial trip of a new stes 
t+ that we are doubtful about, we always :..! 
Lawson to represent the staff. He has been blow: 
twice on the river, and has been dropped eighti::. ; 
through a defective bridge, besides participatiu:. 1": 
couple of boiler explosions. He receives ail i ° 
champion cabbages, gigantic turnips, and rematl:s. 
eggs that are sent here by subscribers for notice: | 
he tests all the giant cucumbers and early goosebr ii. - 
that come in. We could hardly run this offico sale} «| 
we didn’t have Lawson.” 

“ He struck me as looking rather low-spirited.” _ 

“So he is. He has naturally a strong covstititi'”. 
but he is gradually breaking down under the stram. | 
om afraid, and is going to die early. He had a ter! 
fight with an indignant politician last summer. 1 
after he had tested a basket of unripe greengage«. 5. 
T have noticed that he has been somewhat gloomy ti." 
since.” 

Just then the subdued noise of an altercation v7 
heard in the adjoining room; there was a pistol :'. 
and a bullet came whizzing through the par: * 
passing close to Mr. Smike’s head. 

“What's that ?” asked Smike. 

‘‘ Lawson’s having a tussle with M’'Ilvaiue, the c>" 
didate for the County Council. We cut M'Ilvawe pj)" 
to-day's issue. I thought he'd call. Boy,” exclai:.-! 
the editor, ‘run for a policeman." 

Then the sound died away, and ten minutes lat. 
when Mr. Smike went out, he saw the policemau 21! 
two men carrying Lawson to the hospital on a stretc1" 
whereupon the managing editor said :— 

‘* We'll have to let up on M’Ilvaine for a day or tw? 
till Lawson has had time to recuperate.” 


£5 EVERY WEEK FOR SOME- 
BODY’S CHILD. 

We shall every week, until further notice, pay the sum of £5 
to the parents of the living child who is, so far as we (1! 
ascertain, born soonest after the publication of this far 
which takes place at nine a.m. every Thursday. 

Applications must be made by letter, and those on accor. \ 
any one issue must reach us at the latest by first post” me 
Monday succeeding tts publication, For example: A plient ae 
livery © 


Every application must be a." 


Monday, October 6. 


panied by a doctor's certificate, which mentions the exact" 


of the birth. Due inguiry will be made, and the result ie 
appear in the following number but one. 


Ocrossr 4, 1680. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
WoxDERFUL LIKENESSES THAT HAVE LED TO MISCARRIAGES 
or JUSTICE. 


ris one of the strongest arguments of those who 
gwen the abolition of capital punishment that many 
cases are on record of the execution of perfectly inno- 
cent men owing to the likenesses which they bore 
to criminals. No one can think of the possibility of 
such @ thi happening withont an involuntary 
chndder. Itisto most minds a dreadful thing to be 
suddenly cut off in the full glow of life, but how in- 
finitely greater the horror of this must be to one who 
eees a chain of evidence being wound round him that 
will drag him to the scaffold, while all the time he 
;nows that there is some hideous mistake, and that he 
\: to suffer a disgraceful death for no greater fault than 
jis accidental resemblance to someone else. 

Playgoers will remember that an incident of this 
|.ind forms the plot of the Lyons Mail. It isno mere 
creation of the playwright’s mind, but is founded on 
the famous case of Lesurques, which was heard in 
France, in 1796. " 

On the 27th of May in that year an attack was made 
upon the Lyons HT ( the passengers were robbed, and 
poth driver and guard were murdered. The assault 
was the work of a band, the leader of which made 
himself especially prominent. A young man named 
Lesurques, well to do and of good position, was 
arrested on the charge of being this man. The evi- 
dence against him was strong, as the servants of an inn 
here the band of highwaymen had stopped to refresh 
themselves swore that he had been amongst them. 
several of the passengers were certain that he was the 
jeader of the attack upon the coach, and in all no 
{-wer than nine persons took oath as to his identity. 

Vortunately, as he thought, Lesurques was able to 
siduce satisfactory proof of an alibi, and his case was 
tarther assi by the evidence of a woman who was 
familiar with the real criminal, one Dubosc, and who 
ewore pomerely that it was he, and not the accused 
man, who had been the ringleader. 

‘The tide was turned against the unfortunate victim 
of circumstances, however, by one of the witnesses, 
who swore that he recollected a scar which the prisoner 
had upon his forehead; others called this blemish to 
mind; and the case ed a yet blacker aspect for 
the unfortunate man When a passenger in the coach 
csserted that he had noticed another scar on the hand 
ot the culprit. He described its position minutely, and 
Lesnrques’ fate was sealed when it was discovered that 
his hand bore the mark exactly as had been stated. 

The alibi was looked upon as an ingenious attempt 
to escape from the hands of the law. The evidence of 
ive woman who had incriminated Dubosc was decried, 
aud, in spite of the exertions of his friends, Lesurques, 
vio, to the very end continued to assert his entire 
inuocence, was condemned and executed. 

Some time after Dubosc was arrested for another 
evime, ~=It was noticed that he bore a marked re- 
“cmblance to the man who bad been put to death for the 
‘onrder of the guard and driver of the Lyons mail, and 
the nine witnesses who had so positively sworn to the 
identity of the latter were confronted with him. With 
‘ue consent they admitted that he answered to their 
vupression of the leader of the highwaymen as well as 
Lesnrques had; the truth came out, and, although the 
tead could not be recalled to life, the name of 
Lesnrqnes was freed from the stain which had rested 
nypon it. 

ilere is a case that would be thought impossible. 
Granted a likeness between two men sufficiently strong 
‘1 make nine people take the responsibility of swearing 
cramatter that they knew was one of life or death, 
i.e existence of two similar scars on the bodies of the 
tno wonld surely seem to be too great a stretch even 
ou the part of the author of a work of fiction; and yet 
tev actually did exist. 

More fortunate was a well-known man of the last 
ceutury—Mr. Frank Donglas. As in the case of tho 
rrenchman, .Mr. Douglas was indicted for highway 
iabbery, ''The evidence as to his identity was con- 
Cnsive, and he would have certainly have shared the 
‘xte of Lesurques had not the real perpetrator of the 
robber —a notorious thief named Page—been provi- 
enti ig oes just then, and brought to the prison 
‘uere Mr. Douglas was confined. The reserablance 
hetween the two was at once noticed, and Page took the 
vlace of ¢he man who had nearly suffered for his crime. 
, There have been cases in this country which ended 
na more tragic manner, as that of the two Perreaus, 
; ho at the end of the last century were executed for a 
orgery on Mr. Adair, which it was afterwards con- 
‘lusively proved that they had never committed. 

. 101749 man named Coleman, who was employed 
a brewery, was on Kennington Common 
i the murder of Sarah . She swore positively 
“his identity shortly before she breathed her last, and 


his whereabouts at time the crime was committed, 
hit estimony was held to be sufficient to condemn 
he The real criminals were discovered two years 
penis and two of them suffered the extreme 
Shortly after this a man, who was after his death 
Proved 


have been perfectly innocent of the deed, 


PERRSONS WERERKEY. 


was condemned to death at the Surrey Assizes on the 
oath of the person attacked, 

A year after the Lyons mail case in France a similar 
miscarriage of justice occurred in this country. A Mr. 
Fryer was ing with his cousin, Miss Ann Fryer, 
when he was set upon by two men who, as he re- 
sisted their attempts to rob him, resorted to violence 
which ended in his death. A printer, named James 
Mackley, and Martin Clinch, a bookseller, were arrested 
for the crime, and Miss Fryer swore that they were the 
two men who had attacked her cousin. hey were 
convicted on her evidence and put to death. Some 
years afterwards the real assailants of Mr. Fryer made 
tetas which resulted in the execution of both of 

em. 

Everyone remembers the Tichborne case. It was re- 
marked during the time it was before the Courts that 
& very similar one had occurred in France. On the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes a Protestant named 
De Caille made good his escape to Savoy. There his 
only son died; but some years later a soldier, Pierre 
Megé, came forward, asserting that he was the son of 
M. De Caille, and claiming the family estates. 

The litigation that ensued lasted no less a time than 
seven years, and was eventually decided against Mege. 
As in the Tichborne case, this claimant in no way re- 
sembled the man he sought to impersonate. Indeed, 
no two men could have been less alike, Megé being tall 
and dark, while De Caille was a small, very fair man. 
However, this difference did not prevent quite a 
number of the hundreds ‘of witnesses who were ex- 
amined from asserting their belief in the bon@-fides of 
the impostor. 

Perhaps the most curious case of mistaken identity 
that ever occurred was one which the Parliament of 
Toulouse was called upon to decide in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

A married man, by name Martin Guerre, left his wife 
for eight years. Shortly after his departure, the prob- 
able duration of which was well known, an adventurer 
bethought him that it would be a very en thin 
to enjoy the absent man’s property. The likeness whi 
this Arnauld Dutelle bore to Guerre was very extra- 
ordinary, so much so that the wife of the latter re- 
ceived him without a doubt, and other members of his 
family were equally deceived. 

Everything went on smoothly, children were born to 
Madame Guerre and the man whom she supposed to be 
her husband, and there was no suspicion that he was 
anything but what he pretended to be. 

ventually, however, a dispute arose as to his 
identity. The matter was brought before the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, and excited widespread interest. 
Hundreds of witnesses were brought up. Large 
numbers refused to express any opinion on the matter, 
but fifty were positive that Dutelle was Guerre, while 
an equal number were as sure that he was not. 

In the middle of all the wrangling the real Martin 
Guerre put in an appearance, and one would have 
thought that there the matter would have ended. 
Nothing of the kind, however. The usurper stuck 
stoutly to his guns, and declared that the man whose 
place he had assumed was a brazen-faced impostor. 
So confidently did he urge his suit that he gained a 
number of partisans, and the real Guerre had no little 
difficulty in establishing his case and claiming his wife 
and property: There does not seem to be any record 
of the fate of Dutelle beyond the fact that several 
people refused to be persuaded that he was an impostor, 
and to their dying day considered him a deeply injured 


man. 
—___+t=_____ 


VANDERBILT has rheumatism. A man as rich as he 

is can have anything. 
—— 

Nyrsr: “See, Willie, here is your new baby brother." 

Willie: ‘Have they drowned the rest? If they 
have, it’s mean, 'cause I promised a boy across the 
street I'd give him one the next time we had any." 

a 

At ten years of age a boy thinks his father knows a 
great deal ; at fifteen he knows as much; at twenty he 
knows twice as much: at thirty he is willing to take his 
advice ; at forty he begins to think his father knows 
something after all; at fifty be begins to seek his 
advice; and at sixty—after his father is dead—he 
thinks he was the smartest man that ever lived. 

—— 

Youna Lavy (at dinner, sadly, to ce “I 
was so forcibly reminded yesterday, . Larkins, of 
the opening words of the poem, ‘I never loved a dear 

azelle.'”’ 

. Mr. Larkins (with interest): ‘ Yes.” 

Young Lady: ‘ Yes, I was presented with a lovely 
little lamb, which I tenderly nursed and cared for 
through the summer, and of which I grew very fond. 
Yesterday the poor little creature broke its leg, and it 
became necessary to kill it. I've felt so distressed over 
the matter.” 

Mr. Larkins: “I¢ is indeed, Miss Brown, truly 
gad.” 

Young Lady: ‘Ah, yes, Mr. Larkins, and the juicy 
fan for to-day’s dinner is all that is left of my poor 


ittle lamb. 1t nearly breaks my heart. Won't Fi 
have a small piece of crisp fat, Mr. Larkins? lt is 
simply delicious.” 
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First STranamr (st a street row): “Is that man lying 
in the ambulance one of the fighters ?” 

Second Stranger: ‘‘No, he was passing at the time, 
and tried to stop the fight. There go the fighters 
walking off now.” 

———jae—__—_ 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN (at his daughter's wedding): ‘' My 
dear, I don't see how I am to get along without you." 

Bride: ‘‘ Never mind, pa. Since the ceremony was 
performed my husband has confessed that he hasn't 
enough saved to go housekeeping, 80 you may not lose 
me after all.” 

——_——j——___. 

‘““WHeEN I want a little extra money from my 
husband," said the humonurist's wife, ‘‘ lalways get him 
to read me his column of jokes.” 

‘What then ?” 

‘Why, I laugh most heartily at them, of course; the 
rest is easy.” 

———jo—__. 

“Tue cradle," says Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, “lies 
between woman and the hustings." Therefore, she 
thinks woman should not vote. The perambulator, it 
may be added, often lies between man and the way he 
wants to go on the pavement. Thus it is that man 
lies sometimes between the gutter and the peram- 
bulator. 

—_—gfa—__—_ 


A Law-Asipine Cit1zen.—Drowning Man: ‘ Help; 1 
am drowning.” ’ f 

Stranger {so bank, hastily divesting himself of his 
clothes): ‘‘ Horrible; can't you swim?” 

Drowning Man (rising to the surface and the occasion 
for the last time): ‘Of course; but don’t you see that 
notice on the bridge—' Swimming stricti y forbidden 


here.’'" 
—goa—_____. 
‘If we are going to get married, you must give 


: “And drinking ; and your clab.”’ 
3 “ es.’" 

She: ‘Now, doesn't anything else suggest itself to 
you that you will give up of your own accord ?” 

He: “ Yes.” 

She: ‘‘ What?” 

He: “ All idea of marrying you." 


Tue flannel shirt is a great institution. When it is 
brought home the proud husband and father dons it 
and goes forth to defy the sweltering heat of a July 
day. The next week it is washed, and then it is just 
about the size for the twelve-year-old son. Another 
week rolls round and it is a perfect fit for the baby. 
The fourth week it descends to Betsy's doll, and the 
fifth week it vanishes altogeth isappears mys- 
teriously. It was seen to go into the wash-tub, but 
that was the last of it. It never came out. It bad 
shrunk away to nothing. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any person who is 
killed in an accident oceurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made sulject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below, 

Fither a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page containing this 
notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the uccident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signatere of the deceased, 
teritten either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its occurrence, 
This offer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
Provident Clerks and General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., 61, Goleman Street, London, E.C., aad a 
further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls on Thursday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. This offer 
te not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death, 2 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace more PaRrTICULARLY FoR Lapres. 


Isopet will be glad to answer, in this page, ions of 
general intcrest upon household matters, 80 Lee as space 


Envelopes should be marked Home Norns. 


permits, 


RESULT OF THE MARRIED LADIES’ 
SPECIAL PRIZE. 
Tar following three Home Notes sent by 
Mrs. Epyrae E. Savers, 
7, Disraeli Road, 
Ealing, W., 
nave been judged the best of those received. A cheque 
for two guineas has accordingly been forwarded to 
Mrs. Sayers. The first of her three pieces should be 
of special value after the cold, sunless, summer just 
over. Many amateur gardeners must have found 
tomatoes grown in the open refuse to ripen, and will 
be glad to know of some way of turning them to 
account. Mrs. Sayers informs us that a well-known 
medical man pronounces this to be the most whole- 
some pickle with which he is acquainted :— 
Place trhole green toma- 


Green Tomato Pickle. toos, after’ removing 


the stalks, in salt and water, there to remain for three 
days!; then wipe them perfectly drv and put them into 
a stone or glass jar. Boil enough white-wine vinegar to 
cover them, with the following proportion of spices 
etc., to each quart of vinegar:—One ounce of ginger, 
quarter of an ounce allspice, six cloves, two blades of 
10ace, one capsicum, half an ounce whole black pepper. 
Boil for ten minutes, then pour wt once on the 
tomatoes, place a sancer over the mouth of the jar, and 
let it remain in a warm place all night. Next day 
carefully strain off the vinegar, add two ounces of green 
uasturtiaum seeds to the tomatoes, boil the vinegar again 
for two minutes, and pour hot over the pickle. When 
cold tie closely down and keep in a dry place for three 


or four weeks. 
. When glass be- 
To Clean Glass and China. ome® dull, 
stained, or coated with a deposit, it may be easily made 
clean and sparkling by being well rubbed with slight] 
dam) common salt ; then, when thoroughly nose, 
it will rival the lustre of diamonds. Decanters, or any 


, narrow-necked utensils, may be similarly cleaned by 


putting chopped potato peelings, well mixed with salt, 
inside, and rinsing thoroughly with cold water. The 
same treatment applied to china hand-basins, jugs, 
cups, etc., will effectually remove all unsightly dis- 
co eee in a shorter time than many more elaborate 
met: \. 


How to Dress a Baby Quickly.” 7? dis 


tressin 

cry of pl baby in the morning during the peaasan 
of being dressed is familiar to most mothers, but, when 
once the baby is short-coated, this most necessary 
operation can be expeditiously effected as follows:— 

ack the little flannel petticoat on to the stays, pass 
the sleeves of the shirt through the shoulder-straps of 
the stays and of the white petticoat, turn down the 
flap of the shirt-sleeve and button or tack it to itself, 
turn the front of the shirt over the stays and body of 
the petticoat, and tack firmly but lightly. Thus the 
whole of the child's under-garments may be put on at 
once, while it lies on its back; then it can be turned 
over, and all can be fastened up without further move- 
ment. This method economises time and ensures a 
quiet house. 


77 Slice some apples, put them in a 
Apple Water. deep pan, and pour enongh boiling 
water over them to cover them. Place the cover on 
the pan, and, when cold, strain the liquid, sweeten it, 
and flavour with a little lemon if agreeable. 

Strain it tight, 


To Clean Morocco Leather. cad poaen te can 


with a stiff brush, using soft soap and tepid water, with 
a few drops of oxalic acid. Unstrain the leather, and, 
when dry, rub a little oil over with a rag.—/ Reply to.Q.) 
° . Divide the cauliflower into 
: Fried Cauliflower. small and equal-sized pieces, 
cook them in salt and water, but let them be a little 
firm ; drain them, season with pepper, salt, and cho 
pariley ; fry in hot fat, a few pieces at a time; 
they area nice colour, drain, sprinkle with salt, and 


serve. 
° where the 
Mirrors Should Never be Hung Wi"Shines 
diregtly on them, or they will soon become rough, 
misty, or granulated, and no longer give back a correct 
likeness. The amalgam, or anion of tin-foil and 
mercury, which is spread behind the glass to make a 
ieiod. ol beapectily ruined by direct and continued 
exposure to the sun. 


ee 


A Use for Old Paper, which will be New 
to most Ladies. Sarena oy 
until thoroughly wet, then wring out, tear in small 
bite, pick fine, and throw over your carpet instead of 
wet tea leaves, and see if you do not like them better. 

. ood, two ounces ; madder, 

Mahogany Stain. cight ounces; fustic, one 
ounce; water, one n; boil two hours, and apply 
it several times to wood, boiling hot ; when 
slightly brash it over with a solution of pearlash, one 
ounce, in water, one quart ; dry, and finish off with wax. 
—(Reply to Lovtr). 


To Protect Bed Linen and Curtains from 
Ki When these are washed, add an ounce of alam 
tre. to the last water in which they are to be rinsed, 
and they will be rendered uninflammable, or 80 slightly 
a0, that they would take fire very slowly, if at all. This 
is a simple precaution, and is recommended where there 
are children, and in the sick chamber. 


A Handy Test for Sewer Gas. Moore 


known that silver-ware farnishes one of the inmost 
reliable means of detecting defective drainage. If it 
is covered with a black coating, or tarnish, soon after 
being cleaned, and after a second or third cleaning 
again becomes darkened, one may be certain that there 
is something wrong with the drainage system of the 


house. 
is often no easy matter. It 
To Remove Warts is not, as @ ze wise to 
adopt such strong measures as painting with nitric acid 
unless the operation is performed by a doctor or 
chemist, for if done unskilfally it is apt to leave a mark 
as disfiguring asthe wart itself. In most cases frequent 
rubbing with lemon juice is quite effective. This 
remedy has the advantage of being at any rate per- 
fectly lactaleg ey to J. 8.) 


How to Remove Rust Stains and others 
Kr Take a raw potato, cut off the end, and 
On AMNWES- dip this in finely-powdered bathbrick, 
or emery powder. Rub the knife well with it, and 
polish in the ordinary way. If the knives are smeared 
with turpentine and oil ten or twelve hours provious 
to this rubbing, rust will be more easily. removed, 
but this is unnecessary for other stains.—/ Heply to 
INQUIRER. ) 
5 . 4lbs of beef in boiling or 
Waste in Cooking. stewing wastes about” 1lb 
of its substance; but you have it all in the broth or 
gravy, if you have kept the pot closely covered. In 
baking 1lbs is almost entirely lost, unless you have 
plenty of vegetables in the dripping pan to absorb and 
preserve it. In roasting before the fire you lose nearly 
ayia. Do not think you save the waste in the shape 
of dripping. It is poor economy to buy fat at the 
price of meat merely for the pleasure of frying it ou. 
Small, hard stewing pears are 
Preserved Pears. the best for this purpose. 
Pare and halve them, and take out the cores, put them 
into a deep jar, allowing three pounds of sugar to every 
four pounds of pears, and just enough water to keep 
the fruit from sticking to the bottom of the jar. The 
juice of a lemon with its thinly pared rind and an 
ounce of whole ginger should be added for every two 
pounds of pears. Place the jar in a large saucepan 
of boiling water, and let it stew for six or seven hours. 
Let its contents get cold, then turn them into smaller 
jars, and fasten down tightly. Store in a cool place. 
e will not keep more than three or four months 
at the outside.—( Reply to W. E. J.) 
Take nice, freshly - boiled crabs, 
Potted Crab and pick out all the meat; put it 
in a mortar, or in a basin, and season to taste with 
cayenne pepper and ground mace. Add some ffesh 
butter—in the proportion of two ounces to each break- 
fastcupful of the meat—and pound all together to a 
smooth mass. Fill small jars with the mixture, 
Seren | it firmly down with the back of a spoon. 
elt a little butter, and put it over the top to keep the 
air out. Cover with paper, and keep in a cool place 
till wanted. Lobsters, crayfish, and shrimps may all 
be done in the same way, and are all very appetising. 
The remains of cold salmon, also, picked free from 
bone and skin, is equally suitable. 


Housekeepers Should Know 


That a teapot may be prevented from getti 
mouldy by placing a tam of , ae 


That cran 


remove machine grease from washable fabrics. 


That ri; tomatoes will remove ink and other 
stains white cloth, also from the handa. 
——That the best of tea makes but an in- 


Thal yains repr rentite te ‘ 
ine is a better protecto: 
for ironwork than t mixed with linseed ie : 
kerosene is the best thing for 


the san. 


—_— —. 


. A tables n. 

To Prevent Colows Running. tarot hin 
peepee mere oe Or eeak tea a y or buff 
washed, preven’ e colours from 

or the artiales hecoming clouded or fade, 
Bi pepper will also yearent the colour from * ruu. 
a, Ws or dark-coloured hosiery, calicoes, or 
cam , and also from staining the skin. The pepyir 
will not injure the soapsuds in which such articles ary 


to be washed. 

Cucumber Jam Should be Made Thus :— 
Slice the cucumbers lengthways, leaving the peel on, 
Cover them with an equal weight of powdered whito 
sugar. Let them stand for twenty-four hours, an! 
then pour off the juice. Boil the latter to candyiu. 
point, having placed some whole ginger in it, ou 
ounce to a pound of sugar, and then place ti. 
cucumbers into it, and boil all topethes from ten 
up to twenty minutes, having p some vine 
leaves over all during the time of boiling to pic. 
serve the colour. After this remove the cucumber 
from the juice, and let the latter stand till coli, 
when the cucumber and the juice should be plac! 
together in, and left to stand until the next day, 
It will then be necersary to boil all together once mor. 
for a period of ten aca an een 

ne fish, always heirs 

Rolled Mackerel. careful that the brew sub. 
stance which adheres somewhat closely to the backbo:.e 
near the head, and which is often the cause of the lit. 
terness 80 unpleasant, be removed. Take off the hea, 
hold the fish in the left hand, and with the thumb aii 
finger of the right press the backbone to loosen i:. 
Lay the mackerel flat on the board, split the fish ia 
half and remove the bone, which will come out whole. 
Lay on each half the roe, sprinkle lightly with pep)«r 
and salt, dredge a@ little flour over, roll up each 
piece tightly, tail outwards. Put the rolled fish iu a 
deep baking dish very closely together, by which means 
they will keep their shape; pour over them a puhie 
made of vinegar and a fourth part of water, pepper. 
and salt, cover with a plate, and bake in a very sli.w 
oven for two hours. When cold, dish the fish, stri.u 
the sauce over, and garnish with fennel. The mackerel 
will keep for a week if turned every day in the hiqnor. 

“2, Quarter pound cold chichen, 

Chicken Fritters. two gnncen cold boiled lat, 
one ounce butter, one ounce flour, one gill milk. cne 
egg, four tablespoonfuls bread crumbs, one teaspoonti! 
salt, quarter teaspoonful pepper. Remove all shin at 
bone from the chicken, place it on board and chop it as 
finely as possible. Rub it now through a coarse wie 
sieve, chop finely the ham and rub it also through tis 
sieve. Melt in a small saucepan the butter and «tr 
into it the flour. When both are well mixed add hv 
degrees the milk. Allow all to boil together, draw tiv 
saucepan from the fire, and drop in the yolk of thee... 
stir all well together, and add the chicken and hai, 
pepper and salt. Turn out this mixture on a pla: 
and let it get quite cold. Roll it then into small ball-. 
beat up slightly the white of egg on a plate and 1. 
each ball into it. Place on a sheet of paper the breal 
crumbs and roll each ball in them. Drop them ww 
one by one into hot fat, and brown them for two 
minutes. Place for a second on a sheet of kitchen 
paper, and then pile them high on a napkin. Garuish 
with parsley and serve hot or cold. 

Buy the best Nove. 


Hints on Buying Grocertes. syenatextracext 


You can tell it by pressing it tightly in the haud whev 
it will have a yellowish tinge, and the lines of the siia 
will be left upon it. Flour and meal of all kinds sou! 
be kept in a 200l dry place. When yon have fown:a 
good flour buy a year’s supply, if yon have steriny 
room. In cooking, new flour is not as good as old. 

Buy Indian Meal in small quantities, tifteen or twenty 

ands at a time, unless your family is very large. !t 
is apt to heat, mould, and grow musty if kept long ia 
bulk, or in a warm place. 

Rye Flour should be bought in small quantities. 

Rice and Hominy should also be purchased in sal 
quantities and kept in covered kegs or tubs. 

Arrowroot, Tapioca, Pearl Barley, Macaroni, and U* 
meul.—As these are all just as cheap to bny in small 
quantities it is as well to do a0, 

Buy Four Qualities of Sugar—Best loaf for tea. cast? 
ip to use with fruit, best brown sugar for cotice. 
and common brown for cooking purposes. Loaf ¢2 
be stored in the papers, on a shelf. the others shurld 
he eons in glosely-covered kegs or wooden boxes wits 


8. e 
Tea and Coffee buy in large quantities, and keep in 4 
set dry place. Both should ba kept in tins or glass 
jars. 
Vinegar made of wine or cider is the best. 
as half a barrel of it, and put it in a cellar. 
lommon Yellow Soap should be bought in large quae 
tities by the bar, and well dried before using. 
. Raisins bay in small boxes, as they injure by 
eeping. 
Boar ae is mete z ald 
eep Cheese in a place; wipe off any m0 
with a cloth.—(Reply med @.) ii 


Buy 4 


Ocrosss 4, 3680. 


DOCTOR LOST A WIFE'S 
CONFIDENCE, 


sick man had sent for @ doctor, much against 
sewille but his wife insisted on it, and so he gave 


2 doctor came, and looked grave. He felt the 


HOW A 


aticat his tongue, listened to his 
pe = H gro down in silence to think awhile, 
looking oracularly wise through his spectacles. 

The. first Re Me I a 
‘ ttes ?”” 
— pao his wife, “I always told you so, 
Jobn Henry. Ob, why will you smoke those hurtful 


harm they have done you is 
perceptible to the doctor at once. Oh, doctor, you will 
forbid him to smoke them any more, will you not? I'm 


“Well, you see, doctor,” replied the patient, some- 
what nettled at this t of his wife, and ready to 
throw something at the doctor's head, and just as read 


o punch his own for allowing himself to be bad 
into calling in a physician at all, “I only cat tbed 
sparingly. A of packets a day, at the outside, and 
I'm sure I don’t use nearly as much as I seem to do, for 
Ionly half smoke them, taking @ pull or two and then 
laying the be ng down on my desk, and forgetting it, 
many times, it is almost consumed.” 

" Ob, you smokers always have some way of deceiving 
your friends, and even of blinding yourselves to your 
own excesses,” broke in his wife. ‘The doctor will 
know best, I am sure, Oe will not be foolish 

vice of a physician on 


that point. I am so’ 

“ Nonsense, “ane. eaid the patient rather sharply. 
“ How you do jump at conclusions. The doctor has not 
bad & ce to say @ word about my condition yet. 
You don't think, doctor, that I have the tobacco heart, 
do you?” he added, anxiously. 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“ There, Jane,” said the sick man, triumphantly. 

“Tobacco heart, indeed,” replied the wife. “You 
nay not have gone so far as that yet. There are plenty 
of lesser but still serious complaints that your constant 
uabit of smoking cigarettes has brought upon you, else 
why did the doctor at once ask if you used them ? Why 
did you do 80, doctor ?” 

“Yes, why ?” chimed in the patient, anxiously. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, who had been smiling 
quietly behind his all the time, watching the 
uncor. ing of this little family jar, “I only asked 
because I smelt tobacco smoke in the room, and wanted 
to borrow a cigarette for myself.” 


——— ee 


THE TUB-WOMAN WHO BECAME A 
MOTHER OF QUEENS. 


Iv a small parish, a few | es distant from 
London, a young and beautiful girl of sixteen was 
sobbing as though her heart would break. And she 
had good reason, poor child; for in the same room her 
mother had just breathed her last. In this room stood 
the undertaker and one of the parish officials. They 
heeded not the sobs and lamentations of the girl, for 
they were used to such scenes. They had been 
summoned hither by some friendly neighbour, and 
were considering, with characteristic sageness, the 
causes which had led to the present state of increased 
yauperism. Mrs. Forsyth, the deceased, was cited as 
an example in point, though the poor woman had 
managed, up to the last moment of her life, to keep off 
the parish. : 

Jack Forsyth (that was the girl's father), they said, 
had been left with three hundred pounds fortune; but 
he had squandered it all before he died, and left his 
wife and child to come on the parish. And such was 
one of the promoting causes, they assured each other, 
of the present increase of pauperism; aud pauperism, 
they still furthor affirmed, ecail never be checked nor 
subdued so long as people were allowed to do just as 
they pleased, and throw away their money. 

Lilen Forsyth, despite the frantic nature of her grief, 
could not well avoid listening to the remarks of these 
interesting worthies, and she secretly resolved that, 
come what might, she would never become a burden to 
the parieh. No sooner, therefore, was the form of her 
mother committed to the grave, than she disposed of 
What articles of furniture the house contained, settled 
With the parish beadle, who had defrayed the funeral 
expenses in the first instance on of the parish, 
4s a parish beadle should, and turned her face resolutely 
towards London. She had heard a great deal of 
London, though she had never been there. 

After a journey of four or five hours, w 
Sore, she reached a low inn in the suburbs of the town. 
Tt wag during the troublous times of the first Charles ; 
and, coming with no recommendation, she found it 
1 ebossible to obtain a situation as a servant-girl. The 
little money she possessed being at length exhausted, 
and no other opportunity presenting itself, she engaged 


and foot- 


cr services to a wealthy brewer to carry out beer 
Tom a brewhouse—becoming, in consequence, one of 
those side who were denominated tub-women. | 

Mr, Peasley, the brewer, who happened to be a single 
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gentleman, observing a good-looking girl in this most 
menial and degrading of occupations, took her instantly 
into his employ as a servant. 

If Ellen was attractive in the mean attire of a tub. 
woman, she became positively irresistible to the 
brewer in the neat garb of a servant-girl. She was 
sprightly and intelligent—modest likewise, yet open 
and unreserved, aud the brewer, whose heart was sus- 
ceptible, found himself day by day ing insensibl 
entangled in the meshes of love. Of course he coul 
not fail to perceive that a wide difference existed in a 
Social sense between himself, one of the richest 
commoners in England, and a poor servant-girl, who 
had neither money nor friends, and perhaps not even 
respectable antecedents to recommend her. But the 
enamoured brewer, no longer able to restrain his 

on, prostrated himself before the beautiful 
llen, and offered her his hand and fortune, which she, 
considering the rot and generosity of the proposal, 


apne acce! : 

Ellen oreyth, now the wife of a wealthy citizen, 
and posse of charms that the loveliest fay in the 
land might have coveted, soon became courted, petted, 
and flattered by many, and hated in the same por- 
tion by the remainder, who had jealously ed her 
progress from the low calling of atub-woman to a coach 
and four, and the ames exhaustless purse of the 
prince of brewers of London. Peasley, who was 
more than double the age of his wife, died while she 
was yet a youre woman of twenty-five, leaving her un- 
disputed heir to the bulk of his pigrk which 
rendered her more than ever the object of flattery and 
fortune-hunting persecutions. 

The business of the brewery was, of course, dropped, 
and no one but those far beneath her in social dignity 
and maliciously inclined, presumed to question her 
an ents, or to recollect aught of that period when 
she had first speres in the real life-scenes of London 
low life as the tub-woman. Of course, the lords, dukes, 
and earls to whom she nodded through her carriage 
window had no disposition to know aught of so scanda- 
lous a matter, so long as the rich and beautiful widow 
was willing to receive their attentions, and to encourage 
them with her smiles. 

On the death of Mr. Peasley, an eminent young 
lawyer, named Hyde, was recommended to the bloom. 
ing and dashing young widow as a suitable person to 
arrange her husband's affairs. Now, novelists do not 
work without a precedent, and the lady falls in love 
with the page, or with the father's secretary, which is 
all the same; and the miss with the music master, or 
the monsieur who gives twelve lessons in French; and 
the bachelor uncle with the housekeeper, though he has 
riches and poor relations in abundance; or the ostler 
with the barmaid, who treats him to gin-and-water on 
the sly; and, pray, why should it be out of place for 
the widow of a wealthy brewer to fall in love with the 
handsome and ambitious attorney she employs? It is 
all the work of association, I tell you, if the ities be 
right ; in proof of which, let me add that the widow of 
the brewer did fall in love with Hyde the attorney, 
which was all proper and business-like, and to wor 
up the usual, or rather unusual, climax, Hyde, who re- 
yarded the widow's fortune as too substantial an affair 
to bo trifled with, readily followed suit—loved, pro- 
posed, and was accepted. 

“Hold,” says the reader; “this transaction is no 
romance. It smacks too much of the world, and— 
‘Change Alley.” 

True, it is difficult to rid ourselves of the old im- 
pression of lovo in a cottage, princely troubadours, and 
similar moonshine—at least when compared to the 
present matter-of-fact narration. But the world of the 
real is not less stereot in representations than the 
world of the ideal; it is the same at all times and in all 
places. Circumstances may modify passion, refine in- 


tellect, purify thought; but, in reality, human nature’ 


remains the same in Botany Bay, or China, or at the 
Antipodes. Let it be sufficient to add that the lawyer 
and the brewer's widow were married, and that Hyde, 
afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon, became by 
issue of this marriage father-in-law of James II., so 
that the poor tub-woman was mother to the queen- 
mother of Mary and Anne. 


—__——<t=-__ 

A Too Wining Youne Man.—‘ Do you love me as 
dearly as men have ever loved women?” said Mabel, 
finding an easy anchorage for her cheek about the 
latitude of his upper vest pocket and the longitude of 
his left shoulder. 

“ More,” said George, with waning enthusiasm, for 
this was about the twenty-fourth encore to which he 
had responded since eight o'clock. ‘More, far more 
dearly. Oh! ever so much more.” 

“Would you," she went on, and there was a 
tremulous impressiveness in her voice that warned the 
young man that something important was coming, 
““would you be willing to work and wait for me, as 
Jacob waited for Rachel at the well, seven long years ?” 

“ Seven!" he cried, in a burst of genuine devotion, 
“seven. Ay, gladly? Yes,and more. Let's make it 
seventy, anyhow, and prove my devotion.” 

Somehow or other he was alone when he left the 

arlour a few minutes,later, and it looks now as though 
be would have to wait seven hundred years before he 
saves fuel by toasting his toes at the grate in that 


parlour again, 
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HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. 


Sir Epwin Lanpszer was commissioned by Mr. 
Wells to paint a favourite dog of his; but the great 
artist had so many works in hand of greeker im- 
portance that he begged for some months’ delay. 

After the lapse of considerable time he met Mr. 
Wells in the strect, and told him that he thought he 
should be able, at last, to paint his pet. 

Wells: ‘Alas! my dear friend, it is too late. I 
have lost him." 

Landseer: ‘I am sure he isstolen. Will you giveme 
the commission to paint him if I recover him for you?” 

“ Wells: ‘ Gladly.” 

Landseer instantly, on returning to St. John's Wood, 
sent for a well-known dog-fancier, described the 
characteristic points of the animal, and told him that 
he should be well paid if he would find him. 

Dog-fancier (scratching his head reflectively, and re- 
peating to himself aloud the description given) : ‘‘ Black 
and tan, wi’ very long ears, aces eyes. I've seed that dog 
somewhere. I dessay I could bring him in a fortnight.” 

Landseer: ‘A fortnight! Nonsense, I wish hace 
him in forty-eight hours.” 

fancier: ‘It could not be done, sir, in tho 
time.’ 


Landseer : ‘‘ Well, I have no doubt you could put 

ur hand upon him in no time. But if you won't, then 

ing him as soon as you can.” 

At the end of a fortnight the man entered Landseer's 
hall with the dog in his arms. 


Landseer: ‘‘ Oh, so beng brought him at last, have 
= ? Now, why could not you have let me have him 
‘ore ?”* 


a: “You're an old friend, and won't peach. 
But the fact were I stole the dog. But—honour among 
thieves—I sold it to a trump of an old lady in Portland 
Place for such a howdacious good sum, I felt it 
wouldn't be the mate thing not to let her enjoy it at 
least for a fortnight.” 


he 
THE TREASURES OF A CATHEDRAL. 


Tue largest, most elegant, most costly, and in every 
way the finest church building on the American Conti- 
nent is in the city of Mexico. 

It is 800 years since this immense building was 

, and more than 200 since it was finished ; yet it 
does not bear the appearance of old age, although 
nearly all the materials in it, except the im 
iaetals and precious stones, were centuries old when 
Columbus first sailed across the Atlantio, for it was 
largely built of the stones of the Azteo temple that 
stood upon precisely the same site, and that was 
destroyed by Cortez. 

Binty twe life-size statues serve as chandeliers, and 
everything else is in the same grand style. 

At the same time the custodian asks you for a small 
= he gives you a little book telling you how rich the 
ca is. 

This explains to you that the choir is surrounded by 
a balustrade of gold which was manufactured in China, 
and weighs more than twenty tons (not all gold) ; that 
in the middle of the master altar is placed the taber. 
nacle, supported by eight ranges of stucco colonnades, 
on the first two ranges of which stand the Apostles, the 
Evangelists, and principal Saints, and on the third rank 
. group of angels, principal among whom is the Virgin 

ary. 

Then are enumerated these treasures :— 

Six gold chandeliers, a cross, the bodyfand pedestal 
of which is inlaid with precious stones; a cross: 
of gold filigree, 6 bouquets of precious stones, 4 more 
large chandeliers, 20 chalices, 6 gold cruets and stands, 
@ pyx, weighing 104 ounces of gold, covered with 1,676 
large diamonds, 182 rubies, and 143 emoralds, the 
whole mounted on 84 ounces of gold; 2 golden censers, 
the principal one a yard high, ornamented with 5,872 
diamonds, and the other with 2,658 diamonds, 10€ 
amethysts, 44 rubies, and 8 sapphires, and containin, 
704 ounces; 11 lustres of 24 branches each; 2 pairs o 
large chandeliers, 5 perfuming pans, 6 feet: high, 
8 statues, and a large number of silver and gold 
bouquets. 

The statue of the Assumption, dating from 1610, the 
most valuable piece in the cathedral, is now missing, 
and, without doubt, went to pay part of the expenses 
of some of the countless Mexican wars. 

It was made of gold, the ounce value of the metal 
alone, counting nothing for the workmanship, was 
£225,000, and if was covered from head to foot with 
precious stones. o_- 

The cathedral was damaged by an earthquake in 
1836, and a great gold lamp, twenty-three feet high, 
was sold to pay for the repairs. The lamp was 
nine feet in diameter, had fifty-four branches, and 
cost £15,000. 

One of the projectors of the cathedral said to the 
architect :— 

“ Build us a church which will make posterity believe 
we were mad." 

And he did. 

The actual building cost £400,000 in a country where 
labour can be had for a shilling a day, and all the 
stone, that was not already lying to hand, for the 
quarrying. 
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BOOKS 


YOU SHOULD READ. 
MODERN WEN. 
(Evwazp Amwoty, 18, Warwick Square: 1s.) 


This is # collection of twenty Literary | re- 
printed from the Scots Observer, the we are told, 


chy but in each of which the true notes are 
@ firm hand. 

Mr. 8 we are told, ‘at twenty-seven, when 
the Tabernacle had risen up about him 
like ap had already attained the long 
meridian of his splendour.” 


win apd such tio. and such an influence, 
To keep ® posi d suc nan iat ar 


Sop ate has them, and some’ 

merits, he is not less happy in his faults. He is narrow, 
b iajaet so where breadth, tolerance, 

int of his utterances, 

The central tr 


@ quaint and homely sarees - 
t oo tang or re e, 
who should sa: 
“the capacious 
e evinces a power of honest, manly, 
pathos we can and understand. Not for 
{ ee toons 
Milton or decemny Tayiors but now 
ves you an echo of or of Bunyan. 
utely single-minded, and “honest as the 
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ed outlines of his character are 
this final flourish, and balance of 


amusement ; but none that has heard will ever 
write of him as Melville wrote, in old St. Andrew’s days, 
the preaching of his master, or tell that “he mad 
me so grew and tremble that I could not hold a pen to 
wryt,” And even had Mr. Spurgeon lived Knox's life, could 
he ever have spoken with Knox's force ? 


on the one sido, and the bow! strength of the world 
ey iien tn ban eka ,and set himself 


to legs, that ig ellie fe ad be seen between them. 
As the ball leaves ler’s hand, he stands at his full 
height, his bat as straight as ever, and meets it with the air 
of one to whom fear and uncertainty are strangers. In 
defence he is as stubborn as the G at Waterloo ; yet in 
and dash his defence the attack of others. 
never be said to hit his bat; it is always his 

bat that the ball. 
He leaves pothing bo chars, In his best days he could 
always calculate to an inch the direction the ball would 
travel. ' There is‘a personal equation between himself and 


of ne’ ‘ 
his big voice has called he seems to have pel leg 
outan effort. -He once made 889 ep took fourteen 
wickets in ¢ days, and an analysis of his bowling shows 


i 
at 


senses than a head and should bove 

— ers @ his fellows 
is a legend (it will scarc ith credence 

sna fect id core coent ig Lcd gl a nt 

his own bowling! It is certain that W.Gronn boast of Se 

es a ie 

Annual that his at eG ee eenifoent, 

. Far es enty <p the foremost 

past his senith, he has not left the game wine teens te 


soldiers! Wildly E 
. Now, gentlemen! ‘Now, now, now!” ‘ Sitdown 
there!’ ‘Silence!’ ‘Who are you a-shoving of?” 
“ Louder, gentlemen, rn eed ee an twisted 
into knots, ev ing enthusiasm, 

ths et gy es can ate, the bosom 


Quick, quicker, quicker! Bang, bang, bang!! Cr-r-rash !!! 
Hnter Mr, Augastos Harris, 


He walks superbly round and round the stage, while we 
look at him fondly, and note that he is dressed in the 
British Flag. 

Of him who is great as a judge alike in Law and 
Sport, we read :— 

ot @ big man, yet well made, and sternly handsome, 
wearing his robes as if born to them, and in tones 
of uncommon olarity and calm, that is your first impression 
of Mr. Justice Haw on the judgment seat. In appear- 
ance he is the ideal judge, for he realises Lord Bacon's 
conception— A lion under the throne.” Yet (like Janus) 
his Lordship has another face; and, until that, too, has 
been told aia eda, your Snpeeasion isincomplete. Transport 
yourself to the Heath at 

enclosures, and there you shall fall in with one in h 

tweeds, and a neckerchief, by which the rainbow and the 

tail of the peacock seem colourless and unvariegated, and 
in charge of a bull-pup and a strong cigar. 

Of the more strictly professional side of his character 
we are told: 

To be more advocate than judge—that is his failing. His 
chief gift is keenness of Sntalloct: his vision takes him far 
ahead of his company. In fact, the plain settlement of a 

lain matter is too tame for this perverse intelligence. Sir 

. fora calm unfit,” will “steer too near the sands 

to boast his wit.” It must be a bit of a show case before 

he will take it in hand, and then his conduct of it is per- 

fection. Itis Puck turned a ig and showing in the 
change how antio and irresponsible a spirit Puck is. 

IN BLACK AND WHITE, sy RUDYARD KIPLING. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, aND Co., Fetter Lane. 18.) 
This volume of Wheeler's Indian Railway Library 

contains t tales of lifo in the East, told in the 
author's brisk and vigorous manner, and introduced by 
what his native servant is su to say in its favour. 
In the land where there is neither maid nor man of all 
work, this Khitmatgar magnifies his offico and builds 
up aclaim for personal honour on tho ground that.tho 
book has become what wo see owing to the skilful 
manner in which ho has picked up its pages from tho 
floor whilo they were still in manuscript. 

‘‘ This is a book,” he says, ‘‘and the Sahib wrote it, for 
his name is in it, and it is not his washing book. Even as 
I picked up the pages one by one with great trouble from 
the floor, so have they been placed, and there is not a fault 
in the whole account, And this ismy work. It was a great 
burden, but I accomplished it. I am a poor man, the 
Sahib is my father and my mother, and I have no concern 
ie haa writings until he has left his table and gone to 


ewmarket, enter the charmed 


One of these stories tells us how an old man, who had 
been for thirty years iu chargo of a ford, is remindcd, 
as the floods{rise, of a terriblo oxperienco in his 

ounger days, so that ho warns tho traveller “in flood 

ime” that ho must wait until tho river goes down. 
‘‘T swam the flood onco,” he says, ‘on a night tenfold 
worse than this, and by tho favour of God I was re- 
leased from death, when I had come to the very gates 
thereof. May I tell the talc?” 


ve me for reward 


the of their cattle—the bell-bullock of the drove. So 
was. honour in which I was hold! But to-day, 
when the rain falls and the river rises, 
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on the 
rain ceased, and there came out in 1!;, 
stars, and by their light I saw ti... 
black water, as faras the eye cou)y 
e stars died, and the rain came do:.., 
and the river rose yet more; andl felt the L.ic-. 
Eeea stir under me, as a man stirs in his sleep ere |, 

I slid from the boom into dee 
me came the wave of the wrath of the river. 


We leave our readers to find for themselves i. 

pro ils led on to @ romantic end, a, L- 

who had e them was cast ashore by the La... 
wash of the Great Flood. 


BETWEEN THE WHIFFS6, By HENRY HERMAN. 
(J. W, ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 1s.) 


A collection of short anecdotes chiefly connect 
with the stage. Many of them are amusiny, thou.: 
they seem to have been thrown together rather hasti.. 
One of these tells us how a practical joker once chur. 
Webster's snuff-box with pepper. The veteran _: 
wind of this, and paid out the offender in his «.: 
coin. He was playing Napoleon, and walking wu). ; 
the young actor tap him on the shoulder, aud | 
with a benign smile :— 

“You have done well, sir; your Emperor desire: i; 
honour you. Take a pinch from my box!” 

«« ]~I—dare not, sire.” 

“Take a pinch, sir! Take a pinch! 
commands you!” 

The miserable young fellow, quite unprepared for thi; 
stretched out a trembling finger and thumb, and made ; 
feeble pretence of touching the pepper in the box. 

“Do not be afraid, young man,” cried Webster, ‘take . 
much as in like!” 

With t he gripped the actor's fingers, and cau::.; 
them to take up as much pepper as they would hold. ': 
carried the lot by a swift movement to the practical jokrr 
nose, saying, as he rushed off half choked by a ti 


sneezing, 

“This is Imperial muff, gentlemen, only to be used .4 
special occasions.” 

Another instance of righteous retribution tells Luv 
“ Tight-fisted Joe" made a bargain with a famou:, i -. 
catcher to relieve his theatre of a plaguo of 1: 
True to his undertaking, tho man secured a sach!:.! | 
tho little beasts, all alive, and claimed his modc.i : - 
of five shillings, which was paid. So far th: r:: 
catcher had fared better than the Pied Piper ct 
Hamcilin, but all was not yot ovor. 


“‘Tell me,” said Joe Hobson, “ why don't you kill :-1 
beasts? Why do you take them away alive?" 

““T sell ‘om to dog-fighters, I do, and they bring. us 
‘up nce apiece.” 

obson scratched his grey poll. He had evidently becs 
cheated. 

‘Ah! he said, “that ain’t fair. I can’t let you take 'e4 
away without giving me a share.”’ 

“That be hanged for a tale!" the man retorted, ‘t'ra: 
is mine!” 

Argument was vain. Both wore oqually stubborn. 

“I'm tired of this,’’ the ratcatcher oxclaimed at la - 
“tek your rubbishing rate!" and with this he turned vc. 
his bag and emptied the lot into the pit. The theatre wa) 
never cleared of them until it was burnt down, 

BRIEF NOTICES. 

My Churchwardens, by ao Vicar, published by “’° 
ton and Son, 18, This is the Vhegt addition, 
one which we might have expected, to the 
of sketohes begun by ‘ My Reotor " and 
Curates."’ There seoms to bo @ demand fur th. bh. 
of writing, which will no doubt find plenty of reais... .- 
circles outside that of which it particularly treat.. ... : 
so many of us have a taste for records of @ persona! . -. 
whether or no they are oxactly founded on fact... -- 
A new edition of Cardinal Newman's Callista, Lor:)’. 
Green, and Co., 3s. 6d., has been-published, we may :up) - 
to attract pubMo attention new thatthe eminent aut! 
so recently died. Itis a -gtaphio description of teli..... 
and seoular ‘life, and ef scenery, in Africa in tlie 1... 
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Your Emperc 


century. Althougiv'it will not: with much chance! 
success to those who merely look for a story, the» » 
abundant call ¢ ite pages for our cymys'"y 


for the heroio maiden who dies as a Christian mart.!.— 
The Geventh Series of Cameos from English Histo". 
by the author of ‘' The Heir of Redoliffe."' Macmillan. - 
», 68. This deals with events between the yoars !::: 
1678, and fully maintains the reputation won ' 7. 
ince Miss Yonge for lucid and scholarly style +" 
Ap aes clear insight into the histu.: ' 

eerlicr days.— Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co. |..°8 
added to their “Young Collection’ series, 4 shill.ns 
volame en Pond Life. The author, Mr. T. Spencet 
Smithson, is-evidently an expert in his subjects, 104 
has much to say about fresh water plants and the: 
manifold classes and subdivisions. It isa book calculated 
to stimulate such y folk as have a taste for nai: 
wonders in the 


serials, in monthbl:; 
and Bea, 


ti with the first number. 
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SIGNS [Lian ae es — 
p THE TIMES | Eee ron FEMALES | 
THE GARNIER 

MAMELLED LETTER 


DVERTISING SIGN 


le wear, 
styles, col 
ities, 


symptoms 6o prevalen 
sex. Boxes 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 
of all Chemists. t anywhere 
on receiptof 15 or 34 stamps b 

the Maker, E. T. TOV . 


Chemist, Nottingham. 


wetini Ripped elad eae 
The Marvellous Variety & Cheapness. 
J, NOBLE, Serge Warehouse, Manchester. 


BASY INDOOR WORE. 


oo i? M e i 
sree vais, ORE arch went A LOAN ON BARY Race thes £100 per week, Over £3,000 has already been paid 
INN ROKD, LONDOR. H. W. Janus, Templo Chambers, London, Cc. | PAIN’S GRAND OPENING COMPETITIONS 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1890-1. 
Easy Biblical Competitions? Easy Enough for All! 


VENING WORK around the fire, which will be found both pleasant apd instructive. Cash 
Priges £80, £20, £10, £5, £8, £2, 20 at £1, and 20 at 10/- (£100 in al), to de paid in full, 


railway ste- 
drertisog upon the walls of 

HET public places has now become 
nera! that we msy well be thankful for the 


HAIR REMOVED |‘REAL IRISH TWEEDS.” 


PERMANENTLY, 


j i with good taste = mae 

oi 19 which it is carried out Root, and Branch, Particulars free on receipt Y certain, no matter how few enter the Competition, to those counting most correctly the letter "A" 
really artiotie rae saeane our a iw alee Fete eny elope: Ostaca APOLOG e in the 24 che ters ot “Joshaa"s Use ben old ee aka: not the revised. Sonne all servers 
4 bat is objections! both babi perial +; J a together, ca! and smal] sizes. No mis these easy rules, as only those 

veces ae but this is by mo means) Street, London, W.C. During September the demand for patterns | letters in the ectal words of verses to count, end not headings of or references. 
5 atta os might be expected, con- I C and poreere pedal my Lez paotat ee and | Simply count the letter “A” in the verses. Thus it ies partes , zene oety woekas 

vw 0 ‘ engag: * rpose Com: " ving taken . land, Q. does hesitate 
a ie vast number of such advertise- ECO OM during October only to supply Trousers from L apenpenl peice dbo: calpkeel Albod ay avison 


that these and all hie Competitions are perfectly legal). All prizes given to those who count mos! 


Renmants of * REAL IRISH TWEED” at rrectly ; chance. Simpl: t an ordinar, t of 
ts. Od., or 3 pairs 178. carriage paid. Fit pe ly; they are given for best work, and not by ce. ply ge 'y sheet o! 


that ere continually gstesting our] 
nd some of these are much more 


FIRE OFFICE 


, and writ 5 , with cil or ink on the top of the r, first the 
A real (Limited) Ruaranteed. If not satisfactory, money re- words e100 a’ Compenitied.” teen pont fall name and address, followed by the putaber you 
ncrcly pleasing to the eye; they are i funded by next post. Applicants not yet | make in each of the 94 Chapters, and total of all. Only one person from same eddress allowed 
o{art,and tend to educate the publio in Authorised Capital - - - 21,000,000 supplied, will be in course of a few da to enter same Competition, and must declare at foot of that he or she has done the 
vples of art as well as inform them of Subscribed Capital - - - 387,500 Autumn and Winter patterns of “REAL | entire work alone, without any help of any kind. Write all on one side of papsr only. Enclose 
Pein ats gang cnn te busines] PaldoepGapial ~ << | niapo | Ich TW BED aot ready te Od | Gotha envaape et yoo at Ponal Grier oH wpe, sen ah aed (a 
mpeu i , but . 
‘ol HEAD OFFICE: 28, OLD BROAD 8T., LONDON, E.C. | at double the price. Patteras sent on appli: | Geb us Gee eee ne Dost BA ae NOC ne POO ON nee er eee tit ones 
exst ertisements few are more Chairman: cation to and addresses, and the correct number in each i] be to every competitor 
i a beet generally Bamrson 8, Luoyp, Esq. (Director Lloyds DAYID TOWELL positively not later than Tuesday, Oct. 14th. Prizes come same day ; thus you will only have to 
pepuly weeks executed in Bank, Limited. 9 wait a week to know the result of your work. If entries » prises are always largely increased 
sing and effective than those or TELEGRAPH CHAMBERS, | ‘% 22in's Competitions, but never decreased, no matter how few may enter. If several send the cor- 
tg aereometower| ELOW Oases. (ova: PO ag eel pen yop ae eh 
i ever work ; te ven ork. 
Speer = pea megane : ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. Cash Prizes, £30, £20, £10, £5: £8, £4 9 as £1 each, and 2 at 10/- (£100 in all), to be potd tn 


‘ing and beautiful to begin with, soon be- 
dingy and dull, and require frequent 
4!,thesc in which thefe Enamelled Cop- 
Leters are employed are always bright, 
<], and pleasant to look upon. Their 
, are ncver washed out or faded, they Sorat ee 
lccome cracked, broken, or disfigured, C. WILLIAMSON, & 
nxcd only to be occasionally washed with 91, Edgware Road, LONDON. W. 2 


Well made, 8-buttons, worked holes, 
Linen, full size, only 8/9 for Half-dozen 
pair Free Sample Pair, free by post, 

/6; an enormous purchase, marvellously 
cheap. 


of “Joshua.” This competition closes e 
AUTUMN & WINTER | Oct. 2te0 latest. other rules, conditions, and entrance fee same as in “A " Competition, except 
e that lists must be headed “ £100 ‘B’ Competition.” 
Cash £380, £20, £10, £5, £8, £2, 20 at £1 each, and 20 at 10/- (2100 in all) to be in 


7 . Jull, no matter how few send, to those counting most correctly the letter “C” in the 24 C! spies 
' ur ans of “Joshua.” This competition closes certain Tuesday, Oct, 21st, Result positively by 
a 


Tuesday, Ovt. 28th. Other rules, conditions; and entrance fee same as in “ A" Competition, 
Head lists “£100 ‘C’ Competition.” 
naieriu order to become es bright as at 


cry trst. They @re applicable to almost DANCIN =n yr een AT 


On receipt of postal order | of ‘‘Joshus.” This Competition closes ce Tuesday, Oct. 28th. Result at latest Tuesday, 
value 48.64. (carriage6d.extra)| Nov. 4th. Other rules, conditions, and entrance fee same as in “ A” Competition. Head Lists 
| We will forward Paced of our] “£100 ‘D’ Competition.” Pain'’s Competitions are patronised and recommended by the 

PY j beautiful Orten Cross ia, rr 
| Striped Fringed Tapestry | Nelson Shaw, Newbury, Berks; Rev. E. H. Crate, Heath House, Lexden, Colchester; Rev, 
of ns, with Dado, and} W.b. Remfry, Cherry View, Swanley, Kent; Rev. James McLachlan, Emmanuel Vicarage, 


bh iiod of advertisement, and to innumerable b Street, 

cu connection with public announce-jand at tho Effra 
.vgo., and the like. They were no 
+ troduced than they came into gencral 


Q interwoven with Tinsel, giving | Camberwell, London, 8.E.; Bennet Lowe, Esq., 19, Bright Street, South Shore, Blackpool ; Geo. 
(e) ° |e most brilliant effect (as re-| Paterson, + 64, Dodgo Hill Terrace, Heaton Norris, Stockport; also by the following 

Ay cently supplied to nearly all] ‘Lucky Ones” (space will only admit of nsming a few, thousands can be given): Mr. George 
bem 1. cnormous. (4) ©) the West End Clubs), 2 pairs} Smith, Utton’s Villas, Prittlewell, Essex (winner of Pain’s £100 Cash Prize 


rim qui meruit férag, An extract which 4 for 88. Od., 4 pairs for 17a, 8d.,] in Letter Counting Competitions, July 26th, 1890); Mr. Herbert Cowell, Station 
b cae te tee o Courrier de Londres et] Rosidence, 117, Milkwood Hi ” or 6 pairs for 28s. 6d. (cartisge | Road, Bishop's Stortford, Herts (winner of Pain's £50 Cash Prize in Letter. 
efore us 117, Road, Hggn .E. y) 


i only 6d. extra in all cases).| Coun Competition, June 18th, 1890); Miss Amy MHorlook (aged years), 
r, giving ® notice of the French RUBBER STAMPS. Please state ground colour Catranes, ‘arminster, Wilts (winner of Pain’s £40 Piano Prise, A’ ); Mr, 
iuco at Earl's Court, tells us that, 5 Your Monogram to mark Bath 


teal inventor of the process... . is 
her than our compatriot, M. Garnier. It 


Linen or Paper: Two letters, Meroon, Olive, or Blue, and| April, 1890); Mr. C. A. Bpicer, 8, Clarence Street, Greenwich (winner of ano of Pain's £40 


1890); 
required, whether ae James Blackmore, Hyde, cr near Taunton (winner of another of Pain’ Topas Prizes 
mention this paper. This offer | Piano Prizes, May, 1800); Mr. 


1s.; Three letters, ls. 6d.;.any 


Name, ls. 6d. Box, Pad, and - 


. F. Bchofield, 25, Colebrook Row, Islington, London, N. (win- 


holds good for a short time] ner of Pain’s £30 Cash Prize, A it 1, 1890); Mr. C. H. Weir, 50, Stackpool Road, Southville, 


be v0 d:: covered the method of applying Ink included. All kinds of only. Bristol (winner of Pain’s £20 Prize, August 1, 1890); Miss Kate Lott, Caroline Place, 
crper Ietters an enamel responding to ;  btamps. Patterns Free. Car- GALE Se Stonehouse, Plymouth (winner of another of n's £20 Cash Prizes, August 1, 1690). Special 
ston of the metal it covers; and at this ) Tiago 2d. extra. Agente / W. J. FORBES & SON, Notice.—By special olithe a sunners ht cea eee Te- 
: thou.ands of these letters are going out| ‘Vaated. Katisfaction guaranteed or money | 85, Friday 8t., London, E.C, | Prodlced a1] on one sheet, ee i Wb eat will send a 


i returned. This is no fraud i 
the important establishments which M. advertiogni sate Bb: W. IRETON "a Con 3, 
je. ba, installed qt Paris and London.”| Graccchurch Street, London, E.C. 


ry certainly descrves tho thanks of the 6 ” 
~g community for having provided The Raockabous aya Ges 


copy, together with Press Opinions and Testimonials, to any address on receipt of two nape he 
Pain does not, as many promoters, offer prizes he cannot pay, but should only one person enter 
A Useful Work, | ® single competition, he or she entering would receive the £100 in fall. Bankers, National Pro- 
ECONOMI should be vincial Bank of England (Folkestone Branch). Should you be doubtful as to the truth and 
in Every House, | Kenuineness of any of these statements, I would most urgently request you to make the 


: Paes strictest investigation in any matter, and if not cxactly as stated by me I will forfeit you the 
tih veflective and cxcellent a mcans of . MM genuino cheap, reliabl Gratis and COOKERY um of £5, One person can enteras many competitions as he, or she, chooses, but not mora 
hnz out their enterprise. 3 : Watch, usual Hee Tho Poctierco {rom ts {han ono/in same house caso wer} Sa epee arene nee tien Say rr 

i S *EXCELKE » : s h enter & separate one. ress letters: W. T. . Prizeries, ueen Btreet, 
-¢ Letters, or a8 our French contemporary “EXCELBIOR” Silver Camomile 8t., | can cac , . 
designates them, “brilliant enamels”! 4 NW Watch, post frec, 198. Fredk. King & C0., id., London. and 14, 3t. Michael's Street, Folkestonc. 


nalterable and insensible to changes of] f/f Hew Colgate 


SSS PE ES SS SS SS ES 

rccilnate. We need scarcely say that Gravings), FREE, of 
rcp ovided in every needful veriety for : prety poate Lepedleg 

z : f ion of atches, Jewcl- 
ne , tablets Os tradcsmen's windows, HZ lery, Electro Plate, Cut- 
b ', for every conceivable purpose. lery, and Opera Glasses. : 
armicr Letter Co, also tupply Enamelied| Best and cheapest ia the World. tend for tho 
ix signs, Advertising, and Lettercd k and provo it. Watca CLuss SuppLi.p. 


2 0° every description. Tho wholesalc U, LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 116, Bristol UNPARALLELED OFFER ! EACH. 


cf the Firm is 61, Parrindon-road, Hiccet, Birmniughan. EACH. 
a Eco Eram the Railway "Beenie: MERCING, silrated Gude, Guaranteed Genuine Bargains. The Largest ever Sold at the Price. 
. Et “How to open 

ne THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 


20 t0 £1,000. 
being the pioneers 
of cheap carpets, 
have decided to 
make this unpre- 
cedented offer to 
the public, and will 
forward direct from 
w THEIR LOOMS 
mM TO ANY AD- 
DRESS, on receipt 
s of postal order 
for 4s. 6d, or 56 
stamps, one of °° 
their GENUINE, <: 
mSEAMLESS, _; 
WOVEN, RE- - 
VERSIBLE- 
TRIUMPH: 
CARPETS with ; 
handsome border, 4 + 
REGISTERED. and woven inthirty REGISTERED. 
Seca ee &c d LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
» Bui Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bed Room, &c., an : 
GRDINARY SIZED RQOM. These Gatous are made of g@ material equal in wear to Wool, being woven and NOT 
. printed, and are offered at these Greatly Reduced Prices, BEING BELOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, 
VENTILATED BRACE absolutely as an advertisement for the goods of the B, C. W. Co., who are the nal and only Genuine Manofacturers of 
unsurpassed for comfort and ease in eae it] these Catpets. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs have been sold at double these prices. A beautiful woven Rug to 


5 . (Rex.) Offices, 1860, Ieust' 

kd., Lendou, P° " 

\ { t M —Hy, 

LOpUON, a oa Couehea a 
Successful jn overt twen- 


th, done nt ho cases eon 


s ON,” by B. W. 
chitis, e 


Inte 
il d, 


ano 


. Dr. Farnaairn writes: 
je §uccess of your 
ASES OF treaGineyt of Consump- 
tion is simply marvellous. 

THROAT | Lave had no less than 


RESPIRA- iBofen year vais 


—— 


Y ORGANS, Dr. Youna writes: 
“Your senedy for Con- 


TRADE MARK-—ACARIC. 
“OINVIV—-HUVK FAGVAEL 


OSITIVELY 


a . 
, and elasti h C t sent for rs. 6d. extra, or TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS to match for 10s. Send for Sample, and it 
ble by an The most eminent Gee ehie firing to every possible stra ivis pesca pte aoa) will be returned in full. MANY THOUGANDS of unsolicited testimonials, with repeat orders have 
hypic 6 sales oR Bi been received from our customers; also notices from the press the United Kingdom. This unparalleled offer 
i ee i im will not be repeated. All orders dispatched same day as received. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘* Union 
Itirely |“ bs ts protected by Pi ; Bank,” and made payable to J. HARGREAVES, G.P.O. 
y Hoslers ev 


oa” sonar eda] ata end Bossa! Orr ( a Only Address: The British Carpet Weaving Co., 34, Old Street, Aldersgate, London, E.C, 


readers obtain 
edi the book, and judge for|Depot_, PHILIP LANE, LONDON,, EC. Gnscet ertisers are our advertisements, we warn the readers of this as to the inferior quality of stt4 
Rem y. veith which i bes matt wil be maliod free by Hetura Post, soods 20 | ndvertised. on oan only be obtained direst frosa tho looms 4a aBovly thus seving all middle prodits, 


. after the publication of the issue dated September 
16th, made its sppearance st 9.5 o.m. * This week 
the result of the epplications received 
identical, for 9.6 a.m., on Thursday, September 18th, 
a ep ighane eorgg ee tortion of 

MR. any MRS. JO ; 
‘HIGH STREET, 
CAERWYS, 
HOLYWELL, 
N. WALES, 


received an additien in the shape of a little daughter.-| _ 


Dr. Hugh Owen, of Cacrwys, gives us a positive 
assurance that this was the precise time at which the 
lucky. child was born, and we have, therefore, for- 
warded a cheque for £5 to her father, whose receipt 
i appended :— 

Reeelved from the Proprietors of “ Pearson’s Weekly” 
88 om account of the birth of my daughter, which 
ecourred at 9.6 a.m. on Thursday, September 18, 1890. 

JOHN GRIFFITHS. 

A womsze of readers have, in response to the offer we 

made week, written for ome pojess and 

advertisement slips. We shall most 

pry to vc f= pec of these in any quantities 

requested by who are sufficiently interested in 
the’ paper to care to disseminate them. 

Ws ‘féar that many soores of subscribers will feel 

od with regard to Reply 78, on Quzstions 

ORTH ANSWERING page. The there given 

‘seem to have been published in a grea} many 
almisnacks, etc, and consequently an immense 
number of readers sent them in. However, one 
competitor made some interesting addi tions to them, 
8d we were able to print his reply and pay him for it, 
with a clear conscience. 

3. 8. M.—We are contemplating a change, which will, 
to a.great extent, meet with your views. 

a. B.—Presumably you are referring to the Wilson 
Prust Fund, which exists for the purpose of advanc- 
ing sums of money uot ex i , to young 
tradesmen in the City of London, who can give 

You should write to the secnetary of the 

+ would 


4. ob eer org ine fized over the grave of a 
_ soldier in honour of 
are ised in the name 
Holy Ghast. 

T. McD.—We do believe that the way in which a person 
shakes bands {s, in some'degree, an index of character. 
Persona)ly, wé always feel an instinctive distrust for the 
man or woman who scems incapable of shaking 
in any but a half-hearted manner. The deposit of a 
flabby paw in one's outstretched hand acts as a regular 
wet: blanket upon the temperament. The opposite 
extreine, when people treat their friends’ hands as 
though they were offered for the purpose of being 
mangled is physically more unpleasant, but séems to 
indicate the existence of a be of good fellowshi: 
which is quite absent in the other. Very few people’ 
know how they shake hands. It would be a 
yood thing if the art were cultivated more than it is, 
for thopgh, in that case, it would probably cease to 
yive any indication of the character of the individual, 
i¢ would in a smal] way make life more pleasant. 


Houpay-Szexer axks:—‘‘Should there be another 
general holiday between the first Monday in August | 


and Christmas Day ?" ‘There is a good 
deal to be said on both sides of this question. It is, 
no doubt, an anomaly that while Christmas Day, 
Boxivg Day, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and 
eps Bank Holiday all occur within.a h apace of 
little more than seven months, there should be no 
eneral holiday during the other five. Probably no 
85 would care to ge the Christmas holidays. 
Christmas is so associated with pleasure- in 
the: minds of most people, that we imagine there 
would be a universal wish an alteration so 
far as it is concerned. Then the other three Bank 
Holidays all fall during the season when fine weather 
may be reasonably expected; and it is no doubt far 
more a-'visable that they 
when it ought to be possible to enjoy them out of 
doors? than in the cold weather, 

thousands who spen 


to the public-house. It has ie however, 
to us that there is one change whi 


Reguaterg spring and summer holidays aes 


of ,their- 
weather. would thus be greatly enhan 
mapy ‘ways .it would: be very convenient to have 
their dates permanently fixed. 
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R. R. naively inquires, “‘ Why do you offer a canvass- 
— our is so wonderfully suc- 

a 4 have thought you would have been 
circulation.” The fact 


y, 
should havo every reason to 
with the at which our circulation now. stands. 
As it is, we have to ask the assistance of roaders in 

it more widely known, and we are glad to 
recognise the efforts of those who help. 
8. S. sends the appended interesting letter on the 
isonous bites :—Perhaps, your corre- 
-D., will find some food for reflection 


the 


R. M.—Never give in to a child becauso it cries. No 
doubt, when with other people, it is often very 
awkward and uncomfortable to have a child scroam- 
ing itself hoarse; but this should not make you let it 
have its.own way. Every time you do ye eu lay up 

thi 


trouble for yourself, for each victory of this kind that 
a child geins will render the difficulty of asserting 
. your authority greater . 


Lio asks whether it is a fact that blue eyes are dying | 
this i 


ts have written to us 
ph ee futdyene | 

[ aw in Cumber! stood 
unique as a tow ip of only one householder. They 
be ad ing a 

cio in Cheshire. fe 

the Knutsford Division, of which 
farmer, is the only occupier. He 
j and overseer : he makes 


Parliamentary 
name of Mr.‘Thomas Moreton, farm: 


accepted, 
@ particu. 


S a bie 
specislly attractive, we: not kuow 
whatever its cause, the ee 


fave bean positively caspdabed wits (obtter oN 


py under the headiuy 
o! iny j 
i different classes on the 


first “Sisperity sa ag that 

@ great disparity in the fares, 
first, second, and third class a 
4d., and a 1d. per mile respectively. 
oecre to the amount of con. 
e different The extra 


fares railway . os charge for the first anc 
ly for the p prentee comfort they 


afford vee in gi 
giving more room and 
nicer Hetinge and this extra charge is, at thy 
present, too - It is a very common thing to 
see all the class compartments crammed wit) 
people, while the first and second are, compara. 
tively, empty. Such a disparity in the different 
grades of passengers would not exist if tho first aud 
second class fares were lowered—say, to 1|d. and 114, 
per mile. It would be a change beneficial all round, 
for it would relieve the pressute on tho third class, 
tend to fill some of the empty firsts and seconds, and 
at the same time benefit the railway companies. 

T. A. C. makes a ion which would no doubt 
ease the ae Se the ae Office officials if it were 
extensiv opted. © says:—‘ Anythiny ty 
facilitate the work of, the. Post Office officials in 

ietters would doubtless be welcomed as 
the officials themselves. 

-to me which might briny 

this about, vis., to ditect envelopes in the reverse 

manner to that in which they are at present a’. 

dressed. A letter directed in the manner I projux, 

would, for instance, read : 
Manchester, 
18, Brook Street, 
: Mrs. Walters. 

The sorter at the receiving office would see at a 

glance the destination of a letter so addresscd. 


As the result of Asax's letter on the subject of © Over. 
time in * we have received a number of myst 
heartrending letters. The writers tell how tlicy are 
obligod to work till ten or twelve o'clock niyht alter 
night, while some say that it is no unusual thing tor 
them to be we at the desk from early morning uutil 
the dawn of the next day. We scarcely think thal 
any good would result from our giving publicity to 
these communications, for gn employer who is w- 

i to work his clerks with such terrible 
severity, would not be moved by seeing a recital of 
their wrongs -in print. The main reason giveu for 
this most cruel. practice is unwillingness to cuploy 
enough clerks to do the work that has to be yt 
through. Such letters as these bear pitifully eloyuent 
ay to the soundness apg advice which = 
of our correspondents recen ave, as to the 
folly of anyone equipping himself for the struggle of 
life with merely a knowledge of reading, writing. a0! 
arithmetic. Of course, a man with no special attalu- 
ments dares not rebel against such slave-driving : but 
if only he were in possession of some extra acquire: 
ments, he might vénture to take a moro deci:!'6 
course’ against the kind of t y our corre 
spondents describe, than he would dare to take if 
merely a writing and ciphering machine. 


much by the public as 
‘A suggestion has 
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(gun vessel) arrived to-day from Rio de Janeiro (where she had been sent on account of the recent Revolution 
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Extract from a Naval Offteer’s Journal.—Montevideo, December 17th, 1889.—H.™.8. “ Swallow” 


eron board, and was, of course, placed in strict quarantine. Bein 
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e far tho festive season to be sent 


{OR THE CAPTAIN! 


many Inenries were renuired from the shore, and she signalled us a long list of ~ereccar 
< GOXE. 


PILLS. 


g 80 near Christmas, 


in the quarantine boat. Among the first of the articles on the list was BEECHAM’S 
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SMOKE PLAYER'S NAVY CUT. : Beautifully Coo! and 
Sweet Smoking. Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, 
&c., and Take no Other than PLAYER’S NAVY CUT. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES The Genuine bears the Trade Mark “ Nottingham 
Can now be obtained of all leading Tobacconists, ; Castle” on every Packet. Sold ONLY in 1 oz. Packets, 
Stores, &c., in packets containing 12 __and 2oz. and 40z. Tins. 


Patent 
PRIZE 
MEDAL 


RIPPINGILLE’ 
Oil-Warming STOVES, 


[HE Chsepet sna Mon (= ade? ae =\ ODOURLESS 1 SMOKELESS! PORTABLE ! 


for Warming Greenhouses, 
Offices, Shops, Bedrooms, 
Studios, Halls, Landings, &c. 
And for KEEPING OUT 
FROST and DAMP from 
Apartments of every descrip- 
tion. . 


Effective means known 4 [ ie Tel | IC A See = , SAFE & CLEANLY | 


They require no pipes or 
fittings, give off no injurious 
vapour to either vegetable or 
animal life, will burn from 
twelve to twenty hours without 
attention, and for Demers: 
Efficiency, Fein d 
Utility are Dabatpansed 


Rippingille’s Stoves 


Have received the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Wherever exhibited, proving 
them to be 
THE BEST OIL STOYES 
IN THE WORLD. 
Prices from a few acta 
Sold by all Ironmongers and 

Lamp Dealers. 


Ask FOB 


RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT, 

: amp Taxs No Ornes. Stove.—Cast-Iron Frontend Polished gnd Ellestro Ro, S- Btove Front i ee ond No. 994 Stove.—Cast-Iron Top, Front, and Base, Pol: ; 
pearheh renee ont Painted orate itted + Electro Bronzed. Fitted u vd 

ui Giese Front, Height 96 Inohes cone en Takel Cobetnl Onn tent Hoke a! iebhes. Bie 3 

. | Mustrated and Name of nearest HE ALBION LAMP Co., ASTON BROOK, BIRMING}i AM 


ee ee Prareca’g, Weekly.) fel’ 167 & 108, Flest Gtrest, Londen, £0. 


